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scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
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Managers, at the above address. 
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REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 
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No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
Manresa Press, October, 1875. 


Now ready. 


The Chronicle of St. Antony of yadua, 


“THE ELDEST SON OF ST. FRANCIS.” 


EDITED BY H. J. COLERIDGE, 


Of the Society of Fesus. 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 
CONTENTS. 
Book I, Chap. 


8. Antony in Aimilia. 
The Training of a Great Preacher. 9. poco * and Assisi. 


Chap. 
1. The Five Friars. Boox III. 


2. Ferdinand Martin de Bulloens. 
3. Fra Antonio. 
4. Antony at Forli. 


Book II. 
Eight Years of Work. 


1. The Heretics in Romagna. 
2. The Conversion of Bonvillo. 
3. Labours in France. 

4. In Sicily and Italy. 

§. First Visit to Padua. 

6. Some Miracles. 

7. Antony and Ezzelino. 





The Last Year of a Short Life. 


. Some Notes of Franciscan History. 
. Antony at Rome. 

. Second Visit to Padua. 

. Sermons of St, Antony. 

. The Last Month of Life. 


Book IV. 
The Reward of a Faithful Servant. 


. The Funeral of St. Antony. 
. Canonization. 
. The Protector of Padua. 


Miracles, 


Price 5s. 6d. 





(This Volume forms the Michaelmas Number of the “ Quarterly Series.”) 
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(Lately Published.) 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


VOLS. 1 AND 2. 





1. The Ministry of St. John MWaptist. 


6s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 





Miracles and Faith. 


. Capharnaum. 


The Cleansing of the Temple. 
Our Lord at the Feast. 
Nicodemus. 

Last Witness of St. John Baptist. 
The Friend of the Bridegroom. 
The Samaritan Woman. 

Sowers and Reapers. 


. The Nobleman’s Son. 


The Synagogue at Nazareth. 
The Imprisonment of St. John Baptist. 


APPENDIX—Harmony of the Gospels as to 
the Ministry of St. John. 


2. The reaching of the Meatitudes. 





8. The Sermon on the Mount. | 21. 

9g. The Beatitudes. | 22 

10. The Beatitude of the Poor in Spirit. | 23 
11. Poverty in Spirit and the Kingdom of | 24 
Heaven. | 25 

12, The Beatitude of the Meek. | 26 


The Meek possessing the Land. 
The Beatitude of the Mourners, 


. Consolation of the Mourners. 

. Hunger and Thirst after Justice. 

. The Satisfaction of Justice. 

. The Beatitude of the Merciful. 

. The Merciful receiving mercy. 

. The Beatitude of the Clean of Heart. 


Chap. | Chap. 
1. Mission of St. John Baptist. 16. 
2. Preaching and Baptism of St. John. 17. 
3. Baptism of our Lord. | 18, 
4. Fasting of our Lord. | 19. 
5. Temptations of our Lord. 20. 
6. The Ministering Angels. 21. 
7. The Testimony of St. John. 22. 
8. The Lamb of God. 23. 
g. The First Disciples. 24. 

10. The Return to Galilee. 25 

11. The Marriage at Cana. 26. 

12, Water made Wine. 27. 

13. The Beginning of Signs. 

14. Miracles in Scripture and in the Church. 

15. True and False Miracles. 

6s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Chap. Chap. 
1. General Features of our Lord’s Preaching. | 13. 
2. Fishers of Men. | 14. 
3. The Synagogue at Capharnaum. | 15 
4. The Demoniac in the Synagogue. | 16 
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. Our Lord and the Beatitudes. 
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(Third Edition.) 


The History of the Sacred passion. 


BY FATHER LUIS DE LA PALMA, 


Of the Society of Fesus. 
EDITED BY THE REV. H. J: COLERIDGE. 


Price 7s. 6d. 





(Preparing for Publication.) 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


BY LUDOLPH THE CARTHUSIAN. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH. 





The First Volume of the English Version of this famous Work, containing 


The Jufancy and Hidden Life of our Lord, 


will be ready for Christmas, 1875. 





Uita Uttae Postrace 


MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 
BY THE REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 


Cloth, 7s, 6.; Calf, 10s, 6d. 





An English Edition in preparation. 
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(Just Published.) 
Sermons by fathers of the Society of FJesus. 


VOL. III. 
CONTENTS. 
Sermons by the Rev. G. R. Kingdon: 1. What the Passion of 
Christ teaches us. II. Our Lord’s Agony in the Garden. III. The Choice 


between Jesus and Barabbas. IV. Easter Sunday (1). V. Easter Sunday (2). 
VI. Corpus Christi. 


Sermons by the Rev. Edward I. Purbrick: vu. Grandeur and 
Beauty of the Holy Eucharist. VIII. Our Lady of Victories. IX. The Feast 
of All Saints (1). X. The Feast of All Saints (2). XI. The Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. XII. The Feast of St. Joseph. 


Sermons by the Rev. Henry J. Coleridge: Xt. XIV. XV. XVL 


Fruits of Holy Communion. (Four Sermons.) 
Sermons by the Rev. Alfred Weld: xvu.: On the Charity of 
Christ. XVIII. On the Blessed Sacrament. 


Sermons by the Rev. William H. Anderdon. xix. The Corner 
Stone a Rock of Offence. XX. The Word of God heard or rejected by Men. 


Price 6s. 
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ST. STANISLAUS, 
43a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


MISS FLON, 


A native of England, of French Catholic parentage, educated at the Convent de /’Intérieur de 
Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and for several years 
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. The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. 


H, J. COLERIDGE. Vol.I. Second edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantel. By Emity 
BowLeEs. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. Second edition. 
Price 55. 6d. 


The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luts DE La 
PALMA, of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. With Preface 
by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. Third edition. Price 7s. 6a. 


Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. 


COLERIDGE. Vol. II., ros. 6d. 


Térne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By 
J. C. BATEMAN. 6s. 6d. 


The Life of Dota Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady Grorciana 


FULLERTON. 6s. 


The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By the Rev. 


F, GOLDIE. 6s. 


The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, First Companion of 
St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father BOERO. With Preface by 
the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. 6s. 6d. 


The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An Old English 


version. Edited by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 6s. 


The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich, By HeEten Ram. 
With Preface by Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 55. 


The Prisoners of the Temple; or, Discrowned and Crowned. 
By M. O’C. Morris. With Preface by Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 45. 6d. 


The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part I. “The 
Ministry of St. John Baptist.” By the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 6s. 6d. 


The Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka, Edited by the Rev. H. J. 


COLERIDGE, S.J. 3s. 6d. 


The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part II. “The 
Preaching of the Beatitudes.” By the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. Price 6s. 6d 





Remarks on a late Assailant of the Society of Jesus. 


REPRINTED FROM THE ‘“ MONTH AND CATHOLIC REVIEW.” 


Price 2s, 
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St. Joseph’s Ascetical Library. 
(Edited by Fathers of the Society of Jesus.) 


1. Of Adoration in Spirit and in Truth, By Joun Evsesius 


NIEREMBERG, S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. PETER GALLWEY. Price 6s, 


2. A Remembrance for the Living to Pray for the Dead. By 
Father J. MumForD, S.J. Reprinted from the Author’s improved edition, 
published in Paris, 1661; with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by the Rev. 
J. MORRIS. Price 2s. 


3. The Virtues of Blessed Mary, the Mother of Jesus. By Father 


FRANCIS ARIAS. With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


4. A Guide to the Members of the Spiritual Union, established 
by the Ven. Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the Discalced Carmelites. 
The Last Testament of the Soul; By S. CHARLES BORROMEO, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Milan. Spirztual Contract of the Soul with God; By Father ALVARO 
ARIAS, S.J. Translated from the Italian. One Vol. Price Is. 6d. 


5. The Devotions of the Lady Lucy Herbert of Powis, formerly 
Prioress of the Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. Edited by the Rev. J. MORRIS. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


6. A Hundred Meditations on the Love of God. By Rosert 
SOUTHWELL, of the Society of Jesus, Priest and Martyr. An entirely original 
work, now first published. With Portrait. Edited, with a Preface, by the 
Rev. J. MORRIS. Price 6s. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Particular Examen of Conscience, according 
to the method of St. Ignatius. By Father Luis DE LA PALMA. Author of the 
“ History of the Sacred Passion.” With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


& A Spiritual Compendium, in which the Principal Difficulties 
in the Way of Perfection are Explained. By Father GASPAR DE LA FIGUERA, 
of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish by Mrs, R. BENNETT. 
Edited by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Price 4s. 6d. 


Meditations for every day in the Year and for the Principal 
Feasts. By the Ven. Father NICHOLAS LANCICIUS, of the Society of Jesus. 
With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Price 6s. 6d. 


10. The Perfect Lay-Brother. By Fr.1x Cump ino, of the Society 


of Jesus. Translated by the Rev. JOHN MACLEOD. Price 4s, 6d. 
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11, Purgatory Surveyed; or, A Particular Account of the happy, 
and yet thrice unhappy, state of the Souls there. Edited by the Rev. W. H. 
ANDERDON. Reprinted from the Edition of 1663. Price 3s. 


12 and 13. Meditations on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ 


for every Day in the Year. By NICHOLAS AVANCINUS, S.J. With a Preface 
by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Two Vols. Price tos. 6d. 
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Periodicals Enited by fathers of the Society of Jesus. 





LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. 
4 Settembre, 1875. September, 1875. 
I. Istanze per la causa della canonizzazione di Die religiésen Orden und ihre Bedeutung. P. 


Cristoforo Colombo. II. Dell’immortalita a rigu- - > «<K longs 

ardo dell’anima umana e di quella dei bruti J - eepreeeer-te ays ml — eeneanes. 
III. I malintesi. IV. La lotta per la civilta in Ein Lebensbild. P. I. Spillmann, S.J. Die 
Prussia giudicata da liberali Prussiani. V. Rivista | Abstammung des Menschen nach Darwin und 
della stampa Italiana. VI. Bibliografia. VII. | Heckel. Fortsetzung. P. H. Kemp, S.J. 
Cronaca contemporanea.—Roma. Cose Romane. | Felibre und Felibrige. Studien iiber die proven- 


Cose Straniere—Spagna. Prussia. Svizzera. zalische Literatur der Gegenwart. IV. Frederi 
Firenze, Presso Luigi Manuelli Libraio. Mistral. P. W. Kreiten, S.J. Ein Ausflug in 
ETUDES das Land der Seen. Fortsetzung. P. A. Baum- 

Religieuses Philosophiques, Histo- | 84tner, S.J. Die Urheimath des Menschenge- 


riques et Litteraires. schlechtes. P. Fr. v. Hummerlauer, S.J. Re- 
Septembre, 1875. censionen. R. Baumstark, Isabella von Castilien 


. : ‘ee 

I. Christophe de Beaumont, Archeévque de und Festinend ba Aragonien, pe nl Catho- 
Paris. II. Smyrne au 2 Siécle. III. Le Libé- | lischen Herrscher” Spaniens.— Philipp II. 
ralisme Catholique. IV. De la Condition des | Konig von Spanien. P. R. Bauer, S.J. Illus- 
Ouvriéres en France, V. Bulletin Scientifique. | trirte Zeitchcriften. Eine patriotische Studie. 
VI. Approbation Pontificale du Livre de Mgr. | 11]. Uber Land und Meer. P. H. J. v. 


pervs oo apy a ena Fugger, S.J. Miscellen. Wissenschaftlicher 
graphie. IX. Chronique. Berein in Briissel. —Assyriches. 

Lyon: Lecoffre Fils et Cie., Libraires. | Freiburg im Breisgan: Herder’sche Berlag- 
Paris : J. Albanel & Ed. Baltenweck. | shandlung. 








Messenger of the Sacred ibeart of Jesus. 
Organ of the Apostleship of Prayer. 
THIRD SERIES.—-SEPTEMBER, 1875. 


CONTENTS : Intention for September—Catholic Universities. New favours granted to the 
Apostleship of Prayer by the Holy See. Poetry: A Translation of the Hymn, ‘‘ Verbum 
Supernum Prodiens ;” Joubert’s Banquet. A Legend of the Knights of St.John. The Spiritual 
Works of Mercy. Onthe Last Four Words spoken on the Cross. Chapters V.—VI. Interests 
of the Heart of Jesus. Home Record. 
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THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, 
A Monthly Journal, 
CONDUCTED BY A SOCIETY OF CLERGYMEN UNDER EPISCOPAL SANCTION. 
No. CXXX., Vol. X11. August, 1875. 


CONTENTS: Notes on Plain Chant and the Ratisbon ‘‘Graduale.” O’Keefe v. M‘Donald— 
Charge of the Right Hon. Baron Dowse. The Duties of Christian Subjects (continued). 


DUBLIN: WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET & 4, LOWER ORMOND-QUAY. 
LONDON: BURNS & OATES, 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 








BOURNEMOUTH. 
Boys prepared for Stonyhurst, Catholic University College, &c., by a married Graduate of 
Cambridge ; also for the Civil Service and the Professions. Especial attention given to delicate 


boys, for whom the climate of Bournemouth is recommended. 
Address, B,A., 2, Westburn Terrace, Bournemouth. 
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The Sacrifice of the Eucharist, and other Doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, “7 mw and Vindicated. By the Rev. CHARLES B. GARSIDE, M.A, 
Author of the Prophet of Carmel, &c. “With the Imprimatur of the Cardinal 
Archbishop. 53s. 6d. ; 

Contents of Section J.—TuHE SACRIFICE OF THE EUCHARIST.—Chap. 1. The Words of Christ 
to His Apostles at the Institution of the Eucharist. 2. The Words of Christ to the Samaritan 
Woman. 3. Melchisedech; and the Teaching of St. Paul. 4. The Prophecy of Malachias. 
5. Sacerdotal age in the New Testament. 6. The Sacrifice on the Cross, and the Sacrifice 
of the Altar. 7. The Eucharist as a Commemorative Sacrifice. 8. The Sacrificial Immolation ; 
and the Priesthood. 9. Christian Worship, and the Christian Sacrifice. 10. The Unity of the 
Church and the Sacrifice. 11. The Laity and the Sacrifice. 12. The Propitiatory Character of 
the Sacrifice. 13. Miscellaneous Remarks, and Conclusion. COMMUNION IN ONE KIND.—Chap. 
1. The ment from Scripture. 2. The Practice of the Church. 3. The Communion of the 
Sick. 4. The Communion of young Children. 5. Conclusion. 

Heads of Section I7.—1. Definitions of the Catholic Faith. 2. Existence of the Church in 
Relation to Scripture. 3. Tradition as a Vehicle of Christian Doctrine. 4. The Atonement and 
Purgatory. 5. Good Works. 6. St. Bonaventura, and the Psalter of the Blessed Virgin. 7. ~— 
to a Protestant ; treating of the Scriptures, the Blessed Virgin, Transubstantiation, Absolution, &c. 
8. Reply to Clericus ; on Confession ; Prayers for the Dead, &c. 


The Bible and the Rule of Faith By Abbé Lovis Nazaire 
BEGIN, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Laval. Translated 
from the French by G. M. WARD. With the Imprimaturs of the Cardinal 
Archbishop and the Archbishop of Quebec. 1 Vol., crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Freemasonry, A Study of. From the French of MonsEIGNEUR 
DUPANLOUP, Bishop of Orleans. Price 2s. 

Contents.—Preface of Translator. Introduction. First Part—Radical Antagonism between 
Freemasonry and Religion. Second Part—Can a serious man, or a man of common sense, become 
a Freemason? Third Part—Political and Revolutionary action of Freemasonry. Conclusion—1. 
Condemnation of Freemasonry by the Church. 2. What we are to conclude for our practice. 

Also, lately published, 


The Secret Warfare of Freemasonry against Church and State. 


Translated from the German. With an Introduction. Price §s. 


Reflections on the Stations of the Cross; or the Love of Jesus in 
His Passion. By the Very Rev. CANON GILBERT, D.D., V.C. Author of the 
Love of Fesus, or Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, &c. 


Catholic Church and Christian State. Historical Essays on the 
Relation of the Church to the Civil Power. Translated, with the Author’s 
permission, from the German of Dr. HERGENROTHER, Professor of Canon Law 
and Ecclesiastical History at the University of Wurzburg. Two vols. Price 20s. 


The Book of Martyrs; or the Roman Cesars and Christian 
Martyrdom. Containing a current sketch of the history of the Empire, with 
notices interspersed of the condition of the Christians in it, of the City of Rome 
and its Catacombs, with the “ Acts” of some of the principal Martyrs given in 
full. To which is added a Supplement relating the Martyrdom of St. Thomas 
Becket, with some examples of the most recent Martyrdoms of Missionaries and 
Native Christians in Asia in the present century. The whole work profusely 
illustrated with new and original designs, by C. GOLDIE, N. and P. WESTLAKE, 
C, CHAZAL, and others. Together with Drawings of the Buildings and Monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, Statues, Busts, and Coins of the Roman Emperors, 
Scenes and Paintings in the Catacombs, and of many other objects of historical 
interest. By the Rev. HENRY FORMBY, Tertiary O.S.D. Large 4to, containing 
about 640 pp. In the Press. 

‘*Omnes Sancti quanta passi sunt tormenta ut securi pervenirent ad palmam martyrii.”—Aniph. 
1 Vesp. Plur. Martm. 

*¢ Stand firm in the faith, all love one another, and be not scandalized at our sufferings,” — Ze 
last message of St. Perpetua to her friends. 
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Commentaries on Public Affairs. 


V.—MR. GLADSTONE’S LATEST DISCOVERY. 


SOME time ago a leading article in the Times, speaking of 
some characteristic speech of Mr. Disraeli, in which he had 
claimed credit for what all the world except himself considered 
a conspicuous failure, or attributed to himself the success of a 
measure which had been forced upon him, or said something 
else of an equally delicious audacity, remarked that the present 
Premier was a man with whom no one could ever be angry. 
What in other people might move indignation as audacious or 
impudent, is felt to be in him so genially amusing and so 
perfectly appropriate, that all the sterner feelings are at once 
lulled to rest. It is a Disraelism, and that is all. We fear that 
the same compliment—if it be a compliment—can hardly be 
paid to the gentleman who is continually spoken of in the 
London correspondence of the provincial papers as Mr. Disraeli’s 
“creat rival,” but who is rapidly writing and talking himself 
down to a level where he will be rival to nobody except himself 
—and, perhaps, Lord Russell. We do not say whether it is 
impossible to be angry with Mr. Gladstone; but it is clearly 
quite impossible to be amused at him. If he had to play 
Harlequin or Clown in the funniest of pantomimes, he would 
jump through a hoop or swallow a hot poker with a grim and 
savage seriousness which would prevent even children from 
laughing at him. He performs the most grotesque antics with 
a hard solemnity which affects even his audience. What in 
other people would be simply ridiculous, is turned by his 
fanatical gloom into an occasion of pain. : 

In any other man, therefore, we must say, but not in 
Mr. Gladstone, the last step which he has taken in his crusade 
against Catholic truth would be merely amusing. Mr. Gladstone, 
some few months ago, in pursuance of what he called “the duty 
of the hour,” let off, with a pyrotechnic skill almost worthy of 
Mr. Disraeli himself, a considerable number of old and well-worn 
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falsehoods into the controversial air of England, supplemented 
by a few new statements of his own which were as false as any 
of the old. He showed the most enormous ignorance of the 
difficult subjects which he undertook to handle, as well as a 
passionate temper which was quite enough to prevent his using 
fairly that common sense of educated men which is usually 
some guarantee against preposterous errors even in a field 
previously unstudied. Thus he drew down upon himself the 
rebuke from so calm and courteous a writer as Dr. Newman 
that he was using rhetoric where people had a right to expect 
argument. There have been times in the history of England, 
even within our own memory—and perhaps these times may 
again recur—when statements such as those circulated by 
Mr. Gladstone, coming from a man who had long been before 
the public in one prominent capacity after another, might have 
set the country in a blaze, and produced an excitement among 
Englishmen and Scotchmen which might have issued in the 
re-enactment of penal laws and in the humble imitation, on the 
part of the British Government, of that policy of Prince Bismarck 
with which even Mr. Giadstone seems not yet quite prepared to 
identify himself. Mr. Gladstone must have considered this result 
as. possible, and have ingeniously persuaded his own conscience 
to accept the responsibility before God and man of having 
lighted the flame. Another thing which he still more consciously 
wished for as a possible result of his attack upon the Catholic 
faith, was that there might have been a division among the 
Catholics of these kingdoms, and that some number of respect- 
able persons might have declared themselves convinced that the 
late Definitions of the Church forced on them the alternative of 
choosing between their duty to her and their duty to their 
country, and prepared at all hazards to prefer the latter duty to 
the former. 

Everybody except himself knows how entirely the issue 
of Mr. Gladstone’s onslaught has failed to answer any such 
expectations. We are by no means blind to the mischief 
which his pamphlets have probably done in giving fresh 
circulation to old fables against the Church, and we are 
quite prepared to find that in any moment of popular 
excitement use may be made, even by Parliament or by the 
Government, of his few new contributions to the arsenal 
of anti-Catholic bigotry. But there is nothing particularly 
Gladstonian about the large circulation of falsehoods such as 
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these. Mr. Gladstone may be more virulent than most of the 
dealers in this old trade, and perhaps his English is somewhat 
coarser than theirs, even if his materials smell of the common 
shop. If we put aside the fact, that pamphlets of this character 
have been circulated by hundreds of thousands, because they 
bear on their title-page the name of a man who was once Prime 
Minister of England, then all the other phenomena of the case 
are remarkably discouraging to the enemies of the Church. The 
appeal entirely failed to rouse even the bigotry of the Anglican 
clergy. It was not supported by a single organ of the public 
press of any respectability and influence. It did not contribute 
any appreciable strength to the persecuting movement in Parlia- 
ment which is identified with the names of Newdegate and 
Whalley, but which in another session may possibly claim the 
adhesion of one more follower. And among Catholics themselves 
this appeal failed as completely as among Englishmen in general. 
The dissidents who answered to Mr. Gladstone’s call could be 
counted on a man’s fingers. They were either persons who had 
long been Catholics only in name, without approaching the 
sacraments or frequenting the churches, or they were persons 
who took care, even in the partial avowals of disloyalty to which 
they committed themselves, that they might be able to say that 
they had never questioned and never would question the deci- 
sions of the Church. 

It is in the face of a failure so complete as that of which we 
have been speaking, that Mr. Gladstone has written the Preface 
of self-congratulation which he has prefixed to the collected 
edition of his pamphlets, to which, we are glad to see, he has 
added the hitherto unavowed article in the Quarterly Review on 
the speeches of Pope Pius the Ninth. We say we are glad to 
see this article avowed, for the sake of the respectable review in 
which it appeared, and which was certainly disgraced by its 
appearance. It is well that the responsibility for so much that 
is offensive to all good taste and good feeling should rest on the 
right shoulders, and that the many misrepresentations of fact 
which lie side by side with so much vulgarity should have their 
author’s name attached to them. We are not at present called 
upon to point out the many mistakes as to fact which this 
article contains. We are remarking on the extraordinary self- 
complacency of a man in Mr. Gladstone's position, who can 
really believe that he has proved what he has attempted to 
prove, and that his appeal to Catholics has been successful. 
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Any one else would be perfectly aware that, if Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlets have failed to rouse the general feeling against 
Catholics, it is because they wore on their very face the marks 
of ignorance and passion, and because, in the second place, what 
there was in them of argument has been crushed to pieces in the 
controversy which they created. It was not out of sympathy 
with Dr. Newman or Cardinal Manning, or the other writers on 
the Catholic side, that the verdict of dispassionate Englishmen 
was given against Mr. Gladstone, nor was it because he had 
plenty to say and forbore to say it that he has attempted so 
very little in answer to the refutations which he has received. 
In his calmer moments he knows perfectly well whether he has 
been worsted or not. And he is far too clever to attempt to say 
another argumentative word in defence of his many detected 
misrepresentations. But, unfortunately, he has not the courage 
to withdraw them, and his only refuge is in the oldest trick of 
the shabbiest of controversialists, that of reasserting them in 
general and claiming for himself the honours of the conflict. 
If in future any notice is taken of him by Catholic writers, it 
will only be for the sake of the truth, which he may again assail, 
not out of any regard to his own character or position. He 
has’ played the controversial “defaulter,” and is henceforth an 
outlaw to all who respect the rules of honourable warfare in 
the realm of intelligence. 

It will be enough for us in the present place to state as 
briefly as possible what are some of the positions for which 
Mr. Gladstone is now content to make himself deliberately respon- 
sible before heaven and earth as to the Catholic Church. This 
Church, he tells us, has “ostensible” rulers, but they are ruled 
by others whom he does not name. These have a deliberate 
design to disturb civil society, which is to be carried out, doubt- 
less in a variety of forms, as times and circumstances may 
serve. The Latin Church has probably a hundred and eighty 
millions of nominal adherents, a clergy counted by hundreds of 
thousands, a thousand bishops, and the Pope at their head. 
Nearly the entire hierarchical power in this great Communion, 
together with a faction everywhere spread, and everywhere 
active, among the laity, are now deliberately set upon a design 
distinguished by the following characteristics. Internally it aims 
at the total destruction of right—not of right as opposed to 
wrong, but of right as opposed to arbitrary will. Such right 
shall be none, if the conspiracy succeeds, in the bishops against 
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the Pope, or the clergy against the bishops or the Pope, or the 
laity against any of the three. Externally it maintains the 
right and duty of the spirituality thus organized, to override at 
will, in respect of right and wrong, the entire action of the civil 
power, and likewise to employ force, as and when it may think 
fit for the fulfilment of its purposes. And this design is enter- 
tained with the intention, as has been explicitly declared by 
Archbishop Manning, of proceeding to blood upon the first 
suitable occasion, the sanguinary measures being directed, in the 
first instance, against the Italian kingdom for the purpose of 
restoring the Pope to his lawful civil Princedom. 

It is needless to say that Cardinal Manning never said 
anything that could give the slightest colour to the statement 
here made concerning him. No more courageous perversion 
of plain words has been made in all his pamphlets by Mr. 
Gladstone himself. But it is quite enough to state the libel 
against the Church for which he has made himself responsible. 
It shows a wildness of diseased imagination for which we may 
look in vain in the speeches of Lord Oranmore and Browne, 
or in those of Messrs. Newdegate and Whalley. The last time 
we noticed Mr. Gladstone, we took the liberty of treating him as 
a fanatic, and here we have him writing words which are quite 
insane enough to consign him to Hanwell at once. The disease 
is evidently growing in virulence, and its next manifestation 
may probably be more preposterous than any which we have as 
yet witnessed. We can only congratulate the world on the 
happy inconsistencies which prevent fanatical men from being 
altogether so mischievous as they ought to be. If Mr. Gladstone 
believes what he says, he certainly ought not to spend his 
vacation in cutting down trees, or in any other of the amiable 
avocations of that country gentleman’s life of which he seems 
to be so fond. He once spent a whole autumn in “stamping” 
Lancashire for the purpose of getting himself re-elected in a 
new Parliament—a purpose in which, after all, he did not 
succeed. A man of power, who believes that some hundreds 
of thousands of priests, a thousand bishops, and a large party 
of laymen everywhere, have entered into a deliberate conspiracy 
to override the entire action of the civil power, and to use 
force and proceed to blood on the first suitable occasion, ought 
certainly to have a very uncomfortable time of it if he is not 
flaring from town to town and meeting to meeting like a sort 
of fiery cross to rouse the world to a sense of its danger. We 
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are of course very glad that Mr. Gladstone finds time to eat 
and drink and sleep and amuse himself like other men. But 
we say it in all seriousness, if he believes what he says about 
this terrible conspiracy which he takes the credit of having 
revealed to the world, he ought not to be content to sleep upon 
it. He should read over 7halaba, and remind himself of the 
fate which threatened the son of Hodeirah when he forgot 
his task. Or perhaps the truth is, that with all his fanaticism 
he only believes in the existence of his own darling conspiracy, 
after the fashion of those Apocalyptic interpreters who fix the 
end of all things a year or two ahead of the time at which the 
successive editions of their commentaries appear, and have no 
sort of objection to investing money and buying land and 
leases on the supposition that the world will last on as usual 
—in an un-Apocalyptic sense—for an indefinite period. He 
believes in this wonderful plot, which has enlisted the deliberate 
energies of half the civilized world without its knowing anything 
about it, only when under certain attacks of moral dyspepsia. 
At other times he is like other men, and may be approached 
without danger. The mischief is, that during his seasons of 
mental malady he is productive of pamphlets. If some kind 
friend of humanity could only keep him, at such times, from 
pen and ink, as other interesting invalids are kept from knives 
and razors, Mr. Gladstone’s periods of derangement would be 
inconvenient to no one but himself. 

However this may be, it does not belong to us to suggest 
any interpretation of the happy inconsistencies of a man like 
Mr. Gladstone. As considerable attention has been excited by 
a statement which he has thought fit to insert into the Preface 
of his new publication, it may perhaps be well to say a few 
words as to the point which, no doubt, he supposes himself to 
have raised. The statement is introduced as a proof of a 
general proposition. That general proposition is, of course, 
Mr. Gladstone’s peculiar delusion, that the rulers of the Catholic 
Church, or those who rule them—the formidable conspiracy of 
so many hundreds of thousands of men of whom Mr. Gladstone 
knows absolutely nothing, but whom he nevertheless publicly 
vilifies—have a deliberate intention to disturb civil society. 
This intention is to be developed in a variety of forms—this is 
general proposition the second. But at present it is “nowhere 
more conspicuous than im regard to the law of marriage.” Here 
the impetuosity of the fanatic has overshot itself. Prince 
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Bismarck, whom Mr. Gladstone follows so respectfully, would 
not, we think, say this. His persecutions are justified—if we may 
judge from his own language—by other dangers to the State, 
quite different from that which Mr. Gladstone fastens on. That 
he does fasten upon this, however, is easily to be explained. 
In the first place, on no one of the large number of subjects on 
which he has dogmatized without even a schoolboy’s knowledge 
in reference to the Syllabus, has he shown such profound and 
such obstinate ignorance as on that of Marriage. He is perfectly 
incapable of understanding what the Church means in the great 
care which she takes to preserve the marriage bond as inviolable 
and sacred as it was intended to be by our Lord. Perhaps the 
most outrageous of all the many false charges which he has 
made was that in which he accused the Church over and over 
again with branding English marriages as so many “filthy 
concubinages.” First, he implied that this was so. When this 
was disproved, he did not withdraw the charge, but said that 
it might be so. He did not see the difference. He has been 
taken to task for this, and the whole matter has been most 
lucidly explained, among others, by Dr. Newman in his Post- 
script But Mr. Gladstone deliberately passes this by, and 
then, with singular shabbiness, attempts to give a parting shot 
on the very same matter. 

As we are about to say a few words on the subject, we 
cannot do better than quote the whole passage from Dr. 
Newman—a passage of which Mr. Gladstone says that it does 
not seem to him to call for notice. 


Mr. Gladstone seems to consider that there are only two ways of 
marrying according to Catholic teaching; he omits a third, in which 
we consider the essence of the sacrament to lie. He speaks of civil 
marriage, and of marriage “under the sanction of religion,” by which 
phrase he seems to mean marriage with a rite and a minister. But it is 
also a religious marriage, if the parties, without a priest, by a mutual 
act of consent, as in his presence, marry themselves ; and such a vow 
of each to other is, according to our theology, really the constituting 
act, the matter and form, the sacrament of marriage. ‘That is, he omits 
the very contract which we specially call marriage. This being the 
case, it follows that every clause of the above passage is incorrect. 

1. Mr. Gladstone says that English non-Roman marriages are held 
valid in Rome, ot because they are contracted “‘under the sanction 
of religion.” On the contrary, that is the very reason why they are held 
valid there, viz.. only because parties who have already received the 


1 Pp. 149—I51. 
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Christian rite of baptism, proceed to give themselves to each other in 
the sight of God sacramentally, though they may not call it a sacrament. 

2. Mr. Gladstone says, “our marriages are in the eye of the Pope 
purely civil marriages,” Just the reverse, speaking, as he is, of Church 
of England marriages. They are considered, in the case of baptized 
persons, sacramental marriages. ; 

3. Mr. Gladstone says, that they are received at Rome as valid 
“only for the technical,” etc., reason that the disciplinary decrees of 
Trent are not canonically in force in this country. There is nothing, 
unless it be motives of mere policy, to prevent the Pope from giving 
them (those decrees) force here when he pleases. If and when that is 
done, “every marriage thereafter concluded in the English Church will, 
according to his own words, “de a filthy concubinage.” ‘This is not so; 
I quote to the point two sufficient authorities, St. Alfonso Liquori and 
Archbishop Kenrick. 

Speaking of the clandestinity of marriage (that is, when it is con- 
tracted without parish priest and witnesses) St. Alfonso says, “As 
regards non-Catholics (infidels) or Catholics who live in non-Catholic 
districts, or where the Council of Trent has not been received—such 
a marriage is valid.”* Even then though the discipline of Trent were 
received in England, still it would not cease to be a Protestant country, 
and therefore marriages in Protestant churches would be valid. 

Archbishop Kenrick is still more explicit. He says—‘“ Constat 
Patres Tridentinos legem ita tulisse, ut hereticorum cztus jam ab 
Ecclesia divulsos non respiceret. . . . Hoc igitur clandestinitatis im- 
pedimentum ad heereticos seorsim convenientes in locis ubi grassantur 
heereses, non est extendendum.”® 

Such being the Catholic rule as to recognition of Protestant 
marriages, the Pope could not, as Mr. Gladstone thinks, any day 
invalidate English Protestant marriages by introducing into England 
the discipline of Trent. The only case in which any opportunity might 
occur to the Pope, according to his accusation, of playing fast and 
loose, is when there was a doubt whether the number of Protestants 
in a Catholic country was large enough to give them a clear footing 
there, or when the Government refused to recognize them (p. 151). 


With this clear exposure of his mistakes before him, 
Mr. Gladstone thinks fit to re-assert his former statement. 
Of course this is not the only instance of similar behaviour 
on his part. But it has a particular bearing on the only 
novel feature in the Preface to the collection of his late 
pamphlets which he has now published. It is this that 
makes it right to say that, did we not conscientiously believe in 
Mr. Gladstone’s fanaticism, we should be obliged to use stronger 
language than the ordinary rules of controversy allow, of 
* Tom. viii. p. 67. 


Edit. 1845. 3 Theol. Mor. t. ii. p. 351. 
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a writer who, with Dr. Newman’s Postscript before him, 
could still, several months after, send forth to the world his 
original statements uncorrected and unapologized for. But 
fanatics, like scrupulous persons, must have their privileges. 
And it is easy to see in the one new statement to which 
Mr. Gladstone has committed himself, something of the adroit- 
ness of the convicted fanatic. Because, if his statement could 
be taken as true, and as the whole truth, it might seem to 
support the former statement which Dr. Newman has so perfectly 
scattered to the winds. It might seem to do so, though it would 
not do so in truth—but that is quite enough for fanaticism. 

The case which Mr. Gladstone seems to consider as an 
answer to Dr. Newman is one which is no doubt familiar to 
many of our readers, and as to which there is no need to speak 
with any greater degree of particularity than marks the state- 
ment concerning it which Mr. Gladstone gives. We shall 
follow his statement of it—not because we think it even decently 
fair, but because the only question for the public is the question 
of law, which does not require personal details, and which, we 
may add, it is utterly unfair to mix up with such details. 
Mr. Gladstone has mixed up these two very diverse elements, 
of the law and of the personal conduct of parties concerned in the 
case, in a manner which would not be tolerated in any respect- 
able court in the world. This prevents us from quoting the 
case, as it stands in his pages. He has not been able, even 
for once, to keep himself from “foul epithets,” which we do 
not care to insert in such a statement. Thus, the whole 
question at issue being as to the validity of a certain marriage, 
one of the parties to this questioned marriage is spoken of 
by Mr. Gladstone as an adulterer, because he forms a connection 
with a third party. On the validity or invalidity of the first 
marriage depend, of course, the validity or invalidity of a second. 
This is the question in debate. But Mr. Gladstone cannot 
restrain himself from epithets which we do not repeat, which 
entirely beg the question in this case also. We have had this 
sort of thing before from him. We only mention it now to 
explain why we do not exactly follow his language in this 
statement of the case. 

More than thirty years ago, Mr. Gladstone tells us, X., a 
male British subject, was married to Y. in a [Catholic] country, 
but under the provisions of an Act of Parliament, by the 
chaplain of the British Legation, in the house and in the 
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presence of the British Minister. Both professed the religion 
of the English Church‘ They lived together for more than 
a quarter of a century, and a family, the issue of the marriage, 
grew up to maturity. In the later years of this union, X. formed 
a connection with a foreign woman, Z. After a period of much 
patience on the part of Y., a separation took place. -In a 
short time X. joined the Church of Rome ; and, but four years 
ago, under the [advice] of certain Catholic ecclesiastics, in an 
English Catholic chapel, he went through the form of marriage 
with Z. He was subsequently informed by an [authority] in the 
Catholic Church that he must [submit his case to the decision of 
a court at Rome, the question being the validity or invalidity of 
the first-mentioned marriage]. He made application accordingly, 
and the judgment given was that the original “marriage” was null, 
and that the second “ marriage,” as far as appeared, was valid. 

This statement is, in truth, even after correction, a most 
artistic jumble of things which are relevant to the case with 
things which are added ad creandam invidiam. The only 
relevant points are the two marriages. Which of the two is 
valid? or, what is the same thing, is the first a marriage? The 
irrelevant points are the conduct of X., the connection with Z., 
the “patience” of Y., the separation, and the conversion of X. 
and the advice given him. Mr. Gladstone may sit in judgment 
on all these, if he pleases, and may ask his readers to do the 
same. The court and Catholic law have nothing to do with them. 
The only additional circumstance that can possibly have any 
weight in the matter is that Y. applied to a court (in the British 
dominions) for the judicial establishment of her position. She 
was duly declared to be the lawful wife, and X. admitted that 
she was such according to British law. In this case, therefore, 
we have two contrary decisions: British law declares a marriage 
valid—ix this country—which a Roman court declares invalid, 
without any respect to country at all, but giving, as we believe, 
the very same decision as to its validity which would be given 
by the courts of the country in which the marriage took place. 

It seems almost trifling to have to repeat that in a case 
like this, indeed in almost all difficult marriage cases, the law 
is altogether one thing, and the conduct of the parties who 
may avail themselves of, or be the victims of, the law, quite 


* The truth in the case before us, we believe, is this. The person designated as 
Y. was the issue of a mixed marriage, by birth and baptism a Catholic and a foreigner, 
but was Anglican by education. Mr. Gladstone is of course quite aware of this fact. 
Its omission is one of those happy—distractions—to which he is liable. 
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another. The only real point of importance as to the law of 
marriage which has been raised in this case has been entirely 
obscured by Mr. Gladstone’s rhetoric. That point is, whether 
such a marriage as described by Mr. Gladstone in the opening 
sentences of his statement is, according to the law of the 
Catholic Church, valid or not, and whether the declaration 
of its invalidity by the Roman court justifies Mr. Gladstone 
in his language about “filthy concubinage,” or constitutes in 
any way a serious ground of charge, or complaint, which 
Christians or Englishmen have a right to make against the 
Catholic Church. This being so, we must again remark that 
the conduct of X. towards Y. or Z. can have no bearing upon the 
question whatever. The British law, for instance, enacts that 
in Ireland a marriage performed by a Catholic priest between 
two Catholics is invalid if one of the two has within a certain 
time before the marriage been a Protestant. We have never 
heard of Mr. Gladstone denouncing this law as the evidence 
of a conspiracy on the part of the Legislature of the United 
Kingdom against the peace of the world or the sanctity of 
Christian homes. We have never heard of his writing a 
pamphlet or inaugurating an agitation against it. He prefers 
agitating in a field in which he can do nothing but excite 
prejudice, to exerting himself in one in which he might by 
possibility do some little good. When a case comes before 
a court which has to be decided by this or any other law in 
the world, the court takes cognizance of the facts as far as they 
relate to the law, and no further. We believe we are right in 
saying that it was the law which we mention which decided 
the famous Yelverton case, or at least that the Irish marriage 
was declared invalid because Major Yelverton was a Protestant. 
If the law applied to the case, then the court had nothing to 
do but to administer it. It had nothing to do with the question 
of the villainy or misfortune of either party, and the decision 
would have been the same if the two parties had lived together 
all their lives as man and wife, and the question of the legiti- 
macy of their issue had been raised after their death. A court 
can be guided by the law alone. It may sometimes have to 
declare for the validity of a marriage the celebration of which 
was a crime in itself, and the validity of which imposes terrible 
hardship and cruelty, almost like that of Mezentius, upon a 
person of innocence, virtue, and all other qualities which 
command esteem and admiration. It may sometimes have to 
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declare a marriage invalid at the cost of the peace of mind and 
happiness of a person of the same sort, who has been, at the 
utmost, imprudent, but who may have been absolutely innocent 
or the victim of a fraud. In neither case can it consider any- 
thing but the law. 

In the case before us, the validity or the invalidity of the 
first marriage is a question of simple fact and law, and so 
entirely independent of the subsequent conduct of the two 
parties. If they too had lived together till death as man and 
wife, and had never had any such suspicion as to the validity 
of their marriage as might lead them to make matters safe by 
a new marriage, or by a renewal of their consent where such 
renewal would suffice, the court would still have had to give 


~ a decision, on any point which turned on the validity of the 


“ marriage,’ on exactly the same principles as if they had both 
lived the most outrageously sinful lives apart from one another. 
And, if one of them came later on to the Catholic Church as a 
convert, it would be necessary for him to have the question 
settled. Whether he wished to live with his wife, or to go 
back to her, or to marry some one else, or to take any other 
step whatever with which his condition as a married or 
unmarried man was connected, the first necessary step was 
to see whether his original “marriage” was valid or not. 
We may add another consideration. It is not for a court, 
which has to decide a simple question at law, to prevent one of 
the parties, whom its decision places in a position which enables 
him to do a great moral wrong to the other party, from acting 
as he chooses. We speak entirely in the abstract, and without 
any reference to the right and wrong of this particular case. 
It may frequently happen that a person in the position of X. 
may stand upon his rights, and that his doing so may be a 
matter of regret, or a matter of practical injustice to another. 
It may be, in itself, conduct morally infamous, or again, it may 
be the most prudent course under all the circumstances. It 
may be taken for granted that when a marriage has been found 
void on some technical ground, there is a moral obligation of 
more or less cogency which enjoins that the flaw should be 
at once repaired. But the best course may not be always this, 
even in the simplest cases. By the simplest cases we mean those 
in which there is no complication of motives which make the 
invalidity of the marriage desirable to both parties, and when no 
more persons than the two parties have an interest. Olivia 
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Primrose in the Vicar of Wakefield, and Grace Carden, in 
Mr. Reade’s Put yourself in his place, think themselves the legal 
wives of two villains. Olivia’s husband meant to deceive her bya 
false marriage, and Grace’s husband meant to make her truly his 
wife, deceiving her most grossly as to the existence of her former 
lover. It happens that Thornhill has been taken in, and is really 
bound to Olivia, and Mr. Coventry has been taken in, and Grace 
is not legally his wife. Olivia insists upon her rights, and secures 
her husband, against his will. Grace insists upon her rights, and 
gets rid of her husband, against his will. We are, of course, 
speaking merely of the legal aspect of the matter. The decision of 
the law does not emancipate the villain in the one case, and does 
not protect the villain in the other. It has nothing to do with 
the villainy of either, or with the innocence of Olivia, or with 
the previous love of Grace. 

The case of which Mr. Gladstone has made so much may 
now be reduced to its simple elements. It is one of the cases 
contemplated in the last paragraph of the extract which we 
have made from Dr. Newman’s Postscript. It is there answered 
by anticipation. Mr. Gladstone does not think it worth his 
while to give his readers the means of seeing this for themselves. 
Possibly he saw the imprudence of mentioning the details 
which are really of importance, instead of those which appeal 
to passion and prejudice. The case is the case of the marriage 
of two Protestants—one of them a Protestant by country and 
descent, the other a child of the Catholic Church by parentage 
and baptism, but Protestant by education—in a country in which 
the decrees of Trent are in force, and where, therefore, the impedi- 
ment of clandestinity prevails. No one doubts for a moment that 
if the two parties had been Catholics and natives of the country, 
the marriage would have been a mere farce. But there are 
Protestants in such countries, and these cases are far more 
numerous than could have been contemplated by the legislators 
of Trent. This fact has given rise to a whole system of 
decisions on the various forms in which the question of such 
marriages can be raised, and it is by these decisions that we 
must go in forming our judgment as to what is legal and what 
is not. Many elements of the case which are of great import- 
ance have been omitted by Mr. Gladstone. He does not tell 
us, for instance, in reference to the distinction drawn by 
Dr. Newman, following other authorities, whether, at the time 
of the marriage, the Protestants or Anglicans in the country 
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in question were of sufficient numbers to form a congregation 
of their own. We believe they were too few to have even a 
distinct place of worship. He does not tell us whether the 
marriage, solemnized as it was under the provisions of a British 
Act of Parliament, was valid in the courts and according to 
the law of the country, or not. It was altogether invalid. 
The decision of the court at Rome simply amounts to this: 
that a British Act of Parliament relating to the marriage of a 
British subject in a foreign country, is of no more validity in 
the eyes of a court of the Church than in the eyes of the 
courts of that foreign country, whether civil or ecclesiastical. 
This does not appear to us a very serious gravamen. It 
does not imply, on the part of the Church, any disregard to 
English law which can be compared to that disregard to laws 
of the Church, binding on the consciences of Catholic English- 
men and Irishmen, which is so constantly evinced by the 
English law itself. The English law has itself, moreover, 
practically adopted the impediment of clandestinity, and, till 
within the period which has elapsed since the passing of the 
Dissenters’ Marriage Act in 1836, all Englishmen, Catholics and 
Dissenters as well as Anglicans, had to be married by 
Anglican clergymen if their marriage was to be valid in the 
eye of the law. Thus, as we say, the principle of the impedi- 
ment of clandestinity is a part of the law of England, 
which does not pretend to legislate for other countries. 
Mr. Gladstone must be quite aware, that if the parties whose 
story he has told were married “under the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament,” it was because the law of England, unless altered 
so as to favour such cases, would have held their marriage 
invalid, on the ground that it was invalid in the country in which 
it was celebrated. The Act of Parliament may bind as far as 
the authority of the English crown extends, and no further. 
It cannot make marriages in other countries lawful, and there 
are the very gravest reasons against allowing the decisions 
of the courts of the Church to follow British Acts of 
Parliament. Such a court would most justly refuse, for 
instance, to allow one of the parties to a marriage such 
as that which was quashed in the case of Major Yelverton 
to consider himself free to marry. In refusing to follow the 
British Act of Parliament, the Roman court would be main- 
taining the simplest principles of Christian law. Again, such a 
court would most justly refuse to consider as lawful a marriage 
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in which one of the parties had a wife or husband still living, 
from whom he or she had been divorced by the English court 
over which Mr. Justice Hannan presides. In refusing to 
acknowledge the validity of an English divorce, “under the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament,” the Roman court would, 
we believe, be acting in accordance with what is still recognized 
as the law of God by the more respectable portion of English 
society, perhaps by Mr. Gladstone himself. A “British Act of 
Parliament” may some day legalize polygamy as it has 
already legalized divorce. The Act of Parliament which 
has legalized divorce has done away, in Catholic language, 
with one of the Church’s “impediments” of matrimony. The 
Act of Parliament which recognizes marriages such as that of 
which Mr. Gladstone has spoken does away with another. In 
the latter case, the Church has allowed great indulgence im the 
case of persons technically her subjects, but in truth aliens from 
her fold. It does not follow that the limits of her indulgence 
are to be regulated by British Acts of Parliament, especially as 
to what takes place in a Catholic country. Nor does the 
case before us fall within the limits of the indulgence as 
stated by Dr. Newman. If a person born and baptized a 
Catholic, in a Catholic country, where there is no Protestant 
community, may escape the impediment of clandestinity by 
“professing ” the Anglican religion, the impediment can hardly 
be enforced at all. 

What has already been said makes it abundantly clear 
that, as far as the law is concerned, no just complaint can be 
made against the decision of the Roman court against which 
Mr. Gladstone is so indignant. The value of the impediment 
of clandestinity is indisputable, and we should be surprized if 
any considerable number of sensible Englishmen would wish 
to see it abolished. As a matter of fact, if the doctrine laid 
down by St. Alfonso and Archbishop Kenrick is true, it is 
virtually waived in favour of aliens from the Church in Catholic 
countries wherever it can be safely waived. The parties in the 
marriage in question, if they wished to be validly married, 
would have had nothing more to do than they would once have 
had to do in England, if they had been two Catholics—that is, 
they would have had to be married by a minister not of their 
own religion. The circumstances remove the case from the 
range of the indulgence so often exercised, and thus it in 
no way infringes the validity of Dr. Newman’s answer to 
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Mr. Gladstone’s charge—an answer which Mr. Gladstone has 
so prudently ignored as not calling for notice. We repeat that 
we should be travelling beyond the legitimate question, if we 
were to follow Mr. Gladstone into all the details of the personal 
conduct of the parties. It is nothing to the Catholic contro- 
versialist whether, when the gentleman in question became a 
Catholic, he was well-advised or ill-advised to enter into a second 
marriage with Z. rather than to try to correct whatever flaw 
might be found in his marriage with Y. Not even Mr.Gladstone, 
we suppose, means to find fault with the person in authority 
who insisted on the decision of a court before the new marriage 
could be recognized. The decision of the court itself could 
proceed upon nothing but fact and law. There is no system 
of law in the world, the application of which, if it rests upon 
matters of fact, can be saved from occasional hardship in indi- 
vidual cases. Law must sometimes clash with natural equity, 
nor are these clashes anywhere more frequent than in English 
courts. It is a just matter of complaint when the law itself 
is iniquitous and tyrannical, as is the case with the marriage 
laws of Ireland, not to say of England itself. But the law may 
be just, and yet occasionally hard, and to take the hardships 
of a particular sufferer and rail against the law because of them, 
is exactly what we might expect of an unreasoning fanatic. 
This is just what Mr. Gladstone has done, adding moreover, 
at least by implication, that the law in question is part of a 
system of deliberate aggression against the peace of the world. 
With this great theme before his mind, he yet cannot forego the 
temptation to throw stones against particular priests and Sisters 
of Charity, who are said to have “countenanced” the pair, 
whose proceedings he feels himself justified in stating to the 
world, by visiting “the woman”—whom Mr. Gladstone really 
seems to expect that they should not believe to be the wife of 
the person whom a lawful court has declared to be her husband. 
Now, we are not going to be led into a discussion of the 
principles on which either society on the one hand, or priests 
and nuns-—whose case is entirely different—on the other, are to 
act with regard to the social condonation of irregularities, 
greater or less, which have been terminated by marriage. 
Mr. Gladstone, we suppose, thinks that these visits of which he 
complains have been ordered by the rulers of [the Catholic 
Church, and are a part of the great conspiracy {which he has 
invented and denounced. We have before our minds‘a certain 
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anecdote related by St. Luke, which has been read at Mass all 
over the Catholic Church on the day on which we write, in 
which some One higher than priests and Sisters of Charity was 
found fault with for the “countenance” which He showed to 
one who had been a sinner.’ It is very hateful to have to be 
dragged, in questions of religious controversy, into considera- 
tions of the character of this or that private person, but taking 
Mr. Gladstone’s story as it stands, we should have thought it 
conceivable that even a fanatic might have avoided putting 
himself so very pointedly in the position of the critic of our 
Lord in the anecdote in question. We should imagine that 
if there were any persons in the world who ought to 
“countenance” those who have fallen and then repaired their 
fault, those persons are just priests and Sisters of Charity. 
Society at large may have its own rules in social matters, and 
there is every reason why they should be observed by those 
who have no other rules to go by, and whose “visits” and 
“countenances” have no other than a simply social end. We 
congratulate Mr. Gladstone on the high pedestal on which he 
has placed himself by the censure which he has pronounced. 
But, for our own part, we would rather be among the priests or 
Sisters of Charity who have erred, if at all, on the side of 
indulgence, in such a case as that before us, than the defeated 
and disappointed pamphleteer who, to excite prejudice against 
the Church of God, to which they belong and whose work they 
do, has dragged them before the world for conduct which he 
must have been very fortunate indeed if he has not known 
English society sanction, in more than one conspicuous instance, 
when the effect has been real scandal, and not the scandal of 
the Pharisee. 


5 Gospel for the Friday in Ember week, September 17, 
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Notre Dame de l’ Epine. 


——~—— 


O MorHER dear, our age is full of thee, 
And the fair marvels of thy power and grace ; 
From many a glorious shrine and famous place 
Flows the full river of thy charity. 


Nor thence alone—for there are spots obscure 
By angels honoured, to the world unknown, 
Where thou dost love to shed thy blessings down 
Upon the meek, the simple, and the poor. 


Such is the chapel where I knelt one morn, 
Not knowing then it was a wondrous shrine 
Where countless miracles of love divine 

Are wrought by thee, our Lady of the Thorn. 


Amid the fields and scattered trees it stands, 
Faint murmurs reach it from the hidden sea, 
It boasts no beauty—humbler cannot be— 
A rustic chapel built by peasant hands. 


Pictures of broken ships and stormy sea 
Hang on the walls ; each has its tale to tell 
Of perils past, and saving miracle, 

And loving meed of gratitude to thee. 


No need of gold or jewels to adorn 
That lowly chapel ; one quaint image there 
Above the altar is its treasure rare ; 

Hail, full of grace, our Lady of the Thorn ! 


Barefoot, bareheaded, in the winter snow, 
Here thy poor loyal Breton children throng, 
Pilgrims of love, hence, in fresh courage strong, 
Back to the dangers of the sea they go. 


With falling tears a sailor’s bright-eyed wife 
Told me the story how the shrine arose, 
How their dear Mother showed them that she chose 

To make that quiet place with wonders rife. 



















Notre Dame de l’Epine. 


Oft and again, she said, when death was nigh, 
And human strength and skill were vain to save, 
Had Mary calmed the fury of the wave 

The moment that she heard her children’s cry. 


And as I listened, every country sound 
Took a new meaning ; angels led the strain, 
And earth’s glad voices, mingling, back again, 
Told Mary’s triumphs everywhere around. 


The breezes rustling in the yellow corn, 
The lark’s wild carol and the humming bee, 
The laughing children and the sighing sea, 
All sang thy praise, our Lady of the Thorn ! 


St. Briac, Nativity of our Lady, 1875. 





Labour and Capital. 


—_—p—. 


WE live in a time and in a country in which a great industrial 
warfare is going on, which is commonly called the struggle 
between labour and capital. There is no need to insist on 
the gravity of this struggle, the evil of its continuance, and the 
importance of its issue. The question rather which, in this and 
two following papers, I shall try to answer, is whether Catholics 
as such should take any part in this struggle, should give their 
aid or sympathy to one side or the other, or should stand apart 
as neutrals, holding that no Catholic principles are involved. 
To answer this question it will be necessary to discuss in detail 
several economical problems, and in doing so to use the mixed 
method of inquiry, which in social science in both its great 
divisions, Economic and Politic, is the only fit and fruitful 
method. It is needful to advance alternately @ friori and 
a posteriori, so as neither to be lost in unreal and idle specu- 
lations like most English economists, nor on the other hand to 
put forward, like Buckle, as scientific laws what are really only 
rash or ridiculous generalizations. In this first paper I shall 
try to make plain the general nature of the relation between 
labourers and capitalists, and the principles we should start 
from in judging of any dispute between them. In the second 
paper I shall treat of the manufacturing and mining population 
of England,’ and in the third of the agricultural population. 
The discussion will be purposely confined to England, not 
merely to preserve the due limits of time and space, and to 
treat first what most nearly concerns us, but also to lay stress 
on the need in all the concrete applications of social science 
of treating each country and often each province separately, 
and not, as too frequently has been done, mixing up times and 
places, and thinking the same political constitution or the same 
industrial organization equally fit for Blacks and Whites, for 


1 These two articles will contain the substance of a paper read before the 
Academia at Westminster in May last. 
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Celt and Saxon, for Europe and Asia. Catholics, who are 
bound to give support and sympathy to their fellow-Catholics 
in every country, are especially in need of avoiding this’ error ; 
and, to be consistent, may often have in one country to support 
measures, institutions, and parties, the like of which they ought 
to oppose in another country.° 


I—LABOUR AND CAPITAL IN GENERAL. 


To begin with a verbal explanation... When labour and 
capital are said to be at warfare, labourers and capitalists are 
meant. And not all who work arc labourers in this sense, but 
only those who work for hire; and of these only such as are 
industrial labourers as opposed to the non-industrial classes, 
such as soldiers or domestic servants. . Nor again are all who 
are owners of capital capitalists in, this sense, but only, those 
who are also employers of hired workmen; so that. although'I 
have used the common phrase, “labour versus capital,” precisely 
because it is a common phrase, it would be more correct .to 
speak of workmen versus employers. 

Now let us examine the economical nature and. origin, of 
these two classes. To do this we must glance at three different 
forms of social organization, which may roughly be taken, to 
represent three historical stages. The first form is the simplest, 
where each producer, or rather small body of producers, is 
isolated and independent. The patriarchal family is self- 
sufficing ; and whether wandering about with its flocks and 
herds or settled in a village community, it requires to make 
no exchange, no contract. The domestic industry of each 
household suffices for feeding, clothing, and housing the 
members. Here is no proper application of the terms wages, 
profit, or interest; there is merely the produce of domestic 
labour, and the revenue of each family consists in this produce. 

The next case is more complicated. By the extension of 
what is best known as division of labour, individuals or families 
are no longer self-sufficing, but depend on others and others 
on them. For example: the small peasant farmer of Germany, 
though mainly supplying himself with his own food, does not 
supply himself with a great part of his clothes and the instru- 
ments of his labour (as his spade or plough), but buys them 


2 Thus ‘‘ Constitutional Monarchy,” which we justly revere in England as our 
historical, homegrown, and legitimate form of government, means in Austria the 
destruction of provincial liberties and of the ancient constitution, and the triumph of a 
Jewish and infidel plutocracy. 
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from others in exchange for agricultural produce. In this stage 
a man’s revenue no longer consists entirely in what he produces 
himself, but to a great extent in what others produce. This 
may go so far that he may work all day in making something 
which he: has no intention or wish to consume; while all that 
he does consume, as his food and clothes, is entirely produced by 
the labour and property of others. And it is in this economical 
stage that we reach the notion of /rofit, that is, the revenue of 
those who are not hircd labourers, but work on their own 
account, and are so far independent; yet at the same time 
receive their revenue in part or wholly in the shape of proceeds 
of what they sell. The grcat distinction of this economical 
stage from the preceding is that contract has found a place, 
and that the amount of a man’s revenue is immediately deter- 
mined, not by the amount of his produce, but by the amount 
he gets for his produce, that is, by the terms of a contract. - So 
that diversity of interest has come in, and the loss of one man 
may be the gain of another. 

The third stage is still more complicated, but at the same 
time is the stage with which we are most familiar. Here we see 
mot merely people working on their own account and making 
profit, but on either side of them two great dependent classes, 
whose revenue does not take the form of profit, but of interest 
and wages respectively. Let us look at the genesis of these two 
classes. The person working independently on his own account, 
and whom in future I shall call by the convenient name of 
enterpriser, im a state of society where division of labour is 
carried very far, and where he produces mainly in order to sell, 
not in order to consume what he produces, finds that he can 
advantageously employ not merely his own productive property 
(zc. capital) and his own labour, but the capital and labour of 
others. At the same time others are willing to hand him over 
their capital or to work for him for hire; and the reason is, that 
in the course of time and with the diversity of wealth, on the 
one hand, many are either unwilling or unable to employ their 
property themselves, and thus desire to hand it over to someone 
else, who will pay a sum, which we can call zzterest, for its use ; 
on the other hand, many having little or no property are unable 
to set up for themselves as independent producers, and thus 
desire to labour for some one else, who will pay them wages for 
the use of their labour. Thus three great classes are immediately 
concerned in the process of production. In the centre are the 
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enterprizers, whether merchants, manufacturers, or farmers, whose 
revenue consists of profit; on one side of them is the class of 
investors, whose revenue consists of interest, that is, all persons 
receiving payment for the use of their capital, whether in the 
form of interest for money lent, or in the form of rent for a 
farm or a mine; on the other side is the class of the employed— 
workmen for hire—-agricultural or manufacturing labourers, 
whose revenue consists of wages. Such then are the three 
classes in the third economical stage. Now we saw in the 
second stage how, by the division of labour, revenues became 
in part dependent on the terms of a contract and a diversity 
of interest was generated. In the third stage this diversity is 
far more pronounced and important. The enterprizer finds 
himself opposed to labourers, to investors, to other enterprizers, 
and to consumers; and the better bargain he can make with all 
these, the larger his revenue. Thus the tenant farmer will secure 
a larger revenue the cheaper he buys his seeds, manure, and 
ploughs, the dearer he sells his corn and cattle, the less wages he 
pays to his farm labourers, and the less rent he pays his 
landlord. The manufacturer will secure a larger revenue the 
cheaper he buys his raw materials, the dearer he sells his 
finished goods to the wholesale dealer, the less wages he pays 
his foreman and the hands under the foreman, and the less 
interest he pays for money lent him. The merchant will secure 
a larger revenue the cheaper the market in which he buys, the 
dearer the market in which he sells, the less wages he pays his 
clerks, and the easier terms on which he gets bills discounted. 
These oppositions of interest can be reduced to three: that of 
buyer and seller; that of investor and enterprizer; and that of 
employer and workman ; and the contracts in which they find 
their expression are respectively the contract of sale, of lease or 
loan, and of work for hire. 

This brings us to a crucial point. How are the terms of 
these contracts to be decided? Is all to be left to the con- 
tracting parties, or is some authority to intervene, and forbid 
this or that stipulation, or even regulate the amount of the price, 
the wages, the interest, or the rent? In other words, are these 
contracts to be competitive or authoritative? Are all, or at 
least the main stipulations, to be left to the self-interest of the 
parties, or not? And if they are, still, is any one morally 
justified in taking full advantage of competition and seeking 
only his own interest, not looking to the interest of the other 
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party, making the best terms he can, without troubling himself 
whether they are fair or just? And is the glorification of self- 
interest and competition by Political Economy to be approved 
of, or rather to be held up as the head and front of the offending 
of a sham science ? 

In answer, I must disclaim any intention or wish to justify 
what is called the liberal school of economists, of which the 
chief representatives in this country during the last hundred 
years have been Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, MacCulloch, 
Senior, and the late Professor Cairnes, and also to a certain 
degree, John Stuart Mill. Their method seems to me illogical, 
their assumptions inadmissible, and their ethics unsound ; and 
many of their conclusions are in glaring and ridiculous contra- 
diction to facts and history.* But when in opposition to them 
the socialist school of economists denounce all competition in 
the bitterest terms and allow no place to self-interest, but would 
put in its place the principle of brotherly love or State com- 
pulsion, they seem to fall into an opposite exaggeration. 
Between these two extremes some middle course is to be sought 
for, and I think such a course has been found by an eminent 
German economist, Dr. Albert Schaefflee The remarks which 
immediately follow are to a great extent a résumé of his 
teaching.’ 

In some contracts by far the greatest net material benefit 
is secured, and at the same time no duty of justice or even 
of charity is violated, by each party looking fic et nunc simply 
to his pecuniary interest—trying to make the best bargain he 
can. This is emphatically the case in exchanges in the whole- 
sale market. Here by the exchanging parties on either side 
seeking respectively by all honest means to sell at the highest, 
to buy at the lowest price, the greatest net benefit results to 
society. For in this way from among the sellers of any given 
commodity are eliminated those, who through being unable 
to produce cheaply, cannot make it worth their while to sell 
cheaply ; and from among the buyers are eliminated those, 
who through the commodity not being of great use to them 
cannot make it worth their while to pay a good price; and 
thus the actual sellers and actual buyers are those who are 
respectively the most desirable persons to bring the commodity 
to market, since they can do so at least cost, and the most 


3 £.g. That trades unions cannot raise wages. 
* Das geselischaftliche System der menschlichen Wirthschaft, § 188—189. 
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desirable person to carry away the commodity from the market, 
since they are those to whom it is the most useful. In 
economical phraseology we should say that in this way the 
lowest individual cost-values and the highest individual usage- 
values become effective. Thus demand and supply® are adjusted 
in the most advantageous way, and the market price generated 
is hic et nunc the most desirable price. By the play of compe- 
tition, by each enterprizer in the market doing his best to gain 
the most he can, society in general gains the greatest benefit, 
since hereby alone can the full advantage of division of labour 
be obtained, and whole bodies of producers and whole masses of 
capital be directed to the employment, in which their joint 
operation will be most fruitful. 

So far as to the material gain resulting from the regulation 
of certain contracts by competition. We have yet to see 
whether any duty of justice or charity is violated. And surely 
there is no violation of justice; for fraud of all kinds I have 
excluded from our supposition, and there can hardly be extortion 
in a wholesale market. Nor even is any duty of charity 
violated, as a little consideration will make plain. By intro- 
ducing into the contracts under consideration the principle 
of self-sacrifice ; by any seller or buyer being willing out of love 
for his neighbour to renounce a portion of his gain—to buy 
for more or sell for less, the equilibrium of demand and supply 
will be disturbed ; the admirable mechanism I have described 
would be thrown out of order, and the loss inflicted would 
far surpass the sum sacrificed by the benevolent individual, not 
to speak of the utter misdirection of his benevolence. For there 
is no personal connection between wholesale buyers and sellers ; 
they may even be separated by continents; they cannot know 
each other’s wants and circumstances; while there are many 
other persons, such as the poor of their respective parishes, 
who are in real need and have a prior claim. It results then 
that those who in the wide circles of commercial exchange 
and the wholesale market, look strictly, naturally without using 
any fraud, to their pecuniary interests, are in no way to incur 
the charge of greed and selfishness and egotism, but much 

5 I use the common phrase; but the word supply is quite unfit to correspond 
with demand, having primarily an objective, while demand has a subjective sense. 
Many fruitless discussions and crude errors have been escaped by foreigners through 
their better terminology (/’offre—das Angebot). Why should we not adopt the word 
** offer” as suggested by Gustav Cohn in the Géttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen. Sept. 1869, 
Pp. 1405? 
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rather in so doing are only fulfilling their duty in rightly using 
a peculiar social mechanism, which, by increasing the wealth 
of the community, enables a greater sum to be given in works of 
charity. 

I think, then, if the preceding reasoning be correct, we may 
say that in some cases contracts should be decided by com- 
petition. This at once brings us to inquire which are these 
cases. We must examine the conditions of competition, that 
is, where it is desirable that the parties in the contract should 
each try to make the best bargain they can. First and foremost 
of these conditions there must be complete juridical freedom on 
either side; neither must be pressed to make the contract; 
neither be in danger of some grave evil, if it is not 
made soon or not made at all. Thus there is no 
juridical freedom when a man with a starving wife and 
family is contracting to work for hire. This obvious truth 
has been obscured by Bentham and his school, who here 
perversely introduce the question of freewill ; and, ignorant of 
St. Thomas’ lucid distinction of voluntarium simpliciter, and 
voluntarium secundum quid, argue, that because, if we suppose 
fraud and ignorance to be absent, each contracting party chooses 
what he deems the greater good or lesser evil, it is impertinent 
and injurious for the State to interfere, if no injury be done 
to a third party: impertinent, because the parties are the best 
judges of their own interests : injurious, because neither party 
would make the contract, unless they were sure of gaining some 
advantage ; and of this they are deprived by the interference 
of the State. But—putting aside the fact that men are often 
not the best judges of their cwn interests, and that there are 
few contracts in which the interests of third parties or of the 
State are not concerned, and that the absurd consequence 
follows, that, if no check be put to this “freedom of contract,” 
a man might barter away his freedom and contract to be the 
slave of another so as to gain bread—we can answer that this 
argument rests on a false assumption. It is assumed that if the 
law interferes, the party whom it seeks to protect will be forced 
to the second and worse alternative; that if the law, for example, 
forbids an employer to hire him for so little as sixpence a day, 
or forbids a money-lender to lend to him for so much as one 
hundred per cent., he will starve. But in the immense majority 
of cases this assumption is quite untrue. It is forgotten that 


$ Sum. Theol. 1a, 2%. q. 6. a. 6. Cf. Gury, Compend. Theol. Moral. pars. i. n. 781. 
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though particular contracts and particular terms are forbidden, 
other contracts and other terms are permitted; and that for 
the employer or lender in question, almost any contract is better 
than none. Thus, in a hard winter after a bad harvest, a cruel 
and greedy capitalist will, if the law allow him, take the 
opportunity to enslave his famishing workmen; if this is not 
allowed he will at any rate only pay them starvation wages ; but 
if this also is not allowed, he will still be ready to employ them, 
and willing to give a very high rate of wages, rather than let 
his capital lie idle for want of labourers to work at it. The 
State then limits freedom of contract, not with the absurd idea 
of protecting the freewill of the weaker party, but with the 
rational idea of preventing him being placed in such a position, 
that he must perforce elect a donum which is a sorry and 
disastrous donum, or in common language, that he must per- 
force chose a great evil to avoid a greater.’ 

A second condition for a competitive contract is that on 
both sides there be complete juridical knowledge (cognitio ret) ; 
there must be no grave error as to the nature or value of the 
services promised or objects transferred. Thus, a village dame 
who sells her old china to a dealer for as many shillings only 
as he will get pounds for it, is without the fit juridical know- 
ledge. A third condition is that there be a certain economical 
quality between the parties, that is, a certain equality on either 
side in the numbers of those who wish to make the particular 
kind of contract, as buyers and sellers of a given commodity in 
a given place. Thus there is no economical equality between 
the individual inhabitants of a town, and the gas or water 
company that supplies them. 

Wherever these three conditions are present, there is a pre- 
sumption that competition will give the justum pretium, the 
fair, just, and most advantageous price. But truly if there 
is a fundamental proposition in economic morality, it is that 
where all or any of these conditions are absent, the contract 
ought not to be decided by competition. In such cases the 


7 Cf. J. Howard (Letter to the Zimes, 2nd March, 1875): ‘‘ Freedom of contract 
must not be liberty to oppress or to extort unfair conditions, but controlled by rules 
founded on right, on reason, on the welfare of the State.” Also Edwin Bear 
(Fortnightly Review, 1875, p. 644): ‘‘ By common law, by statute law, and in courts 
of equity, the weak are constantly being protected against the strong, in spite of 
contracts into which they have willingly or unwillingly entered ; and bargains con- 
sidered to be unjust to the individual, or injurious to the public weal, are unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced to be void.” 
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so-called freedom of contract is only another name for freedom 
of oppression and plunder; and it is essential that some autho- 
rity, whether civil law, or ecclesiastical discipline, or immemorial 
custom, or the might of coalition, or a public opinion that 
cannot be disregarded, should intervene and put limits to the 
terms of the contract. And we may say that a root error of the 
whole liberal school of economists is their extension of the 
principle of competition to. where it is unfit, while the socialists 
fall into an opposite error and exclude it from where it is fit ; so 
that the liberal economists under the pretence of giving liberty, 
introduce bondage, and the socialists under the pretence of 
avoiding bondage, destroy liberty. 

Before applying the foregoing to the contract of work for 
hire, it will be well, by way of illustration, to glance at its 
application to the contracts of sale, loan, and lease. It will be 
evident to any one after a moment's thought, that, as a rule, the 
conditions aforesaid of competition are present in all dealings 
of large enterprizers with one another. The merchants, manu- 
facturers, and speculative farmers of this country are quite free 
in making their contracts, and well know what they are about ; 
and also, as a rule, there are many sellers and many buyers of 
any given commodity ; so that in the wholesale English markets 
we can say that, as a rule, it is most desirable in every way, and 
the right moral course for each individual dealer, to seek to get 
the highest price he can. As to retail dealing, in some cases, 
as in the sale of articles of luxury, buyers and sellers are on an 
equality, and competition is in place; but in sale of the neces- 
saries of life the most shocking extortion (apart from all question 
of fraud) is often practised on the poor. I am not now con- 
cerned with remedial measures for this evil, but only wish to 
mark how in this case the principle of competition breaks down ; 
so that a retail dealer in necessaries, if he wish to deal justly, 
must not always seek to get the highest price he can. As to 
the contract of loan, it can be said that the loans of investors 
to enterprizers, which have been previously spoken of, can be 
very well left to competition, as those who know the working of 
what is called the money-market can testify ;* whereas the other 
class of loans—those for consumption—form the field where the 
unchecked play of the principle of self-interest results in the 
gross injustice commonly known as usury. As to leases of 
farms, they afford us a good illustration. In the debate on the 

8 See Walter Bagehot, Zomdard Street, p. 7, seq. Sixth Edition. 
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Agricultural Holdings Bill in the last session, several members 
urged the need of compelling the landlord, in spite of any agree- 
ment to the contrary, to give compensation to the outgoing 
tenant for unexhausted improvements; and they rejected the 
plea of freedom of contract on the ground that proprietors and 
tenant farmers are not in a position of equality, and that as the 
farmers cannot get fair terms, the law must step in and help 
them. Whether a case for protection has been made out or not. 
is a question that need not here be discussed. But I can refer 
to a well known case where there is no doubt that the contract 
of lease ought not to have been decided by competition. This 
case is that of the Irish small tenant farmers or cottiers. Mr. Mill 
has graphically described how wretched was their condition, 
how exhorbitant were the rents that were extorted from them, 
how cruel was the oppression they endured from middlemen.® 
The effect of competition here was the most shocking tyranny 
and the most appalling destitution; and so deeply impressed 
was Mr. Mill by these undeniable facts, that in this particular 
case he cast aside the teachings of the liberal school, and their 
jargon about immutable laws of demand and supply, and the 
natural right of each man to follow his own interests, to buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest market, and wrote as 
follows: “Rent paid by a capitalist [z.c. large farmer] who farms 
for profit, and not for bread, may safely be abandoned to com- 
petition; rent paid by labourers, [z.c. small farmers employing 
no hired workmen] cannot, unless the labourers were in a state 
of civilization and improvement which labourers have nowhere 
yet reached, and cannot easily reach under such a tenure. 
Peasant rents ought never to be arbitrary, never at the discretion 
of the landlord: either by custom or law, it is imperatively 
necessary that they should be fixed.” It is interesting to note 
how complete is the analogy between the economical and philo- 
sophical writings of Mr. Mill. An eminent philosophical writer 
in the Dublin Review has shown how in philosophy Mr. Mill is 
better than his theory, and how his quick sense of right and 
wrong breaks out into expressions and statements quite in 
opposition to his professed doctrine of utilitarianism. Just in 
the same way his generous sympathy with the oppressed is too 
strong for the narrow and perverted theory of economics, which 
he had been taught and which he professed; so that he falls 
into complete self-contradiction, which, while making his works 
9 Political Economy, bk. ii. ch. ix. 10 Tbid, bk. ii. ch, x. 1. 
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illogical and undecided, and thus of little scientific value, and 
diminishing his reputation as an economist and as a philosopher, 
still must greatly raise our admiration for his personal character. 
And now, after the foregoing illustrations from other con- 
tracts, we are better able to consider the contract between the 
enterprizer and the industrial labourer. Is it one that can be 
left to the parties? Is there complete freedom, and complete 
knowledge, and complete economical equality? Or are any of 
these requisite conditions absent?" We are not concerned here 
with the dispute whether labour is to be considered as a com- 
modity or not, for this is a question of words. But what is not 
a question of words is that the contract of working for hire has 
peculiarities which make it different from other contracts, and 
which spring from the fact that the labourer cannot be separated 
from his labour, or, if the phrase be preferred, that the seller in 
this case cannot be separated from his commodity. It naturally 
follows that the terms of this contract decide, not a mere transfer 
of property, but the whole mode of existence of the labourer: 
the place, the time, the companions of his labour; and thus if 
he is not in a condition to make good terms, his whole way of 
life is in the hands of the enterprizer. The labourer must live 
near the place where he works, and if this place be far from a 
town, as in the case of mines and quarries, he must live in the 
cottages and buy at the shops provided by the enterprizer ; and 
the cottage and truck systems, which will be described further 
on, come almost as a matter of course. The mine or workshop 
itself may be unhealthy or dangerous, and his health or life may 
thus be at the mercy of the enterprizer. His companions may 
be bad characters ; and thus he may be compelled to spend the 
day in an atmosphere of godlessness and immorality. The 
duration of the hours of labour: whether or not he works longer 
than is good for his health, whether or not any time is left 
him for recreation and mental cultivation and religious duties, 
depends likewise on this momentous contract; and if the 
labourer is not in a position to make good terms, is likewise at 
the discretion of the enterprizer. And it is easy to see that an 
individual isolated labourer in England at present is quite unable 
to make good terms. He must work for hire in order to live, 
and if he can only meet with bad terms he must put up with 
them. He is obliged to sell his “commodity” labour at any 


1. The following discussion is taken from the excellent work of Dr. Lujo Brentano, 
Die Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart, vol. ii. pp. 7—19, 
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price. In times and places, indeed, this may not be the case. 
In America, for example, it is said that manufacturing labourers 
frequently buy land in the Far West, and warn their employers 
that if the amount of wages, the hours of work, and other con- 
ditions of the labour contract are not as they wish, they will 
retire and settle on their land. Here there is complete equality 
on the two sides, and wages will be presumably the fair price 
of labour. But this is not the case in Western Europe, where 
the labourers as a rule and at most times must work, whatever 
the terms. This is illustrated by an answer before the Royal 
Commission on Trades Unions, when an employer, objecting to 
the inspection of mines, asked: “Is it not optional with the 
miners to go into the pit?” “Certainly,” it was answered, “but 
it is also optional with them to starve if they do not go into the 
mines.” * 

Moreover, not merely is the individual labourer powerless 
to decide the terms of the immediate contract, he is not respon- 
sible for nor can he influence the actual supply of labour. In the 
case of most commodities, when the demand diminishes pro- 
duction also is diminished ; that is, the supply is adjusted to 
the demand. But in the case we are supposing, of uncombined 
labourers whose wages are regulated by competition, just the 
reverse occurs. For when in any given trade the demand for 
labour diminishes and wages sink, each labourer in order to 
get as much as he got before works longer, or if paid by the 
piece works harder, and thus increases the supply of labour. 
The result is that wages go on sinking till the diminished price 
of labour calls forth an increased demand, or till the starvation 
minimum of wages is reached, and even in these cases many 
labourers are thrown out of employment. And that such cases 
are not merely abstract possibilities, but only too true 2 concreto, 
is shown by the melancholy examples of the muslin industry 
of Lancashire in 1808, and the Coventry ribbon industry in 
1814, where reduction of wages and overproduction reacted on 
each other, so that the workmen were reduced to the most 
extreme distress.” 

Thus the individual isolated labourer has no control over 
the immediate supply of labour. But further, he cannot in- 


12 Reports, &c., 1867-68, vol. xxxix. q. 15,485. 

13 For historical details as to these cases, see Brentano, 1. c. pp. 33—35- Hours 
of work in the muslin manufactures rose to eighteen or twenty a day. Wages at 
Coventry sank to four shillings a week. 
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fluence the future supply. The counsels of a certain school 
of economists to the labourers to practise moral (or possibly 
immoral) restraint as to marriage, sound like a pitiful jest. As 
though the self-restraint of the individual could at all avail, 
unless others equally practised it! The self-restraint of the 
individual workman would be rendered idle by the imprudence 
of his fellows ; the self-restraint of one trade by the imprudence 
of another trade; the self-restraint of one province by the 
imprudence of another province ; the self-restraint of one nation 
by the imprudence of another nation. The only remedy against 
the danger of an over supply of labour is in a series of measures 
most distasteful to the very school that is so loud in preaching 
to the labourers the duty of late marriages and few children. 
The fictitious “natural right” of any one to settle where he 
pleases, and to practise any occupation he pleases in any way 
he pleases, must be cast aside, and either the force of law or 
the force of combination must put limits round each trade 
so as to render possible the regulation of the supply. 

It is clear, then, that at least in countries like those of 
Western Europe, the individual labourer is powerless to contend 
with the enterprizer, and thus if all is left to competition, the 
enterprizer, by dictating the terms of the labour contract, acquires, 
as Dr. Brentano says, the dominion over the whole physical, 
intellectual, moral, and social existence of the labourer,* and 
under the forms of liberty enjoys the substance of arbitrary 
power. How such power has been used will be set forth further 
on. 

The preceding discussion has been mainly @ priori, and the 
accuracy of our conclusions requires the test of actual occurrences. 
This test will be applied in the two succeeding papers. The 
present paper I will conclude with a brief discussion of one 
other point of no little importance, so that nothing may be 
wanting to enable us to judge rightly of the great conflict, the 
historical account of which remains to be given. The point in 
question is—what constitutes the fair rate of industrial wages ? 
what is the justum pretium of labour? how is the @qualitas 
dati et accepti to be ascertained? what is the fair share of 
the workman in the commodities which he helps to produce ? 
This grave question has received very different answers. In 
England it has often been dismissed as idle and impertinent, 
since wages, it was said, were settled by the immutable law of 
14 bid, p. 17. 
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demand and supply. There was a certain wage-fund, and the 
average wages depended on the size of the wage-fund compared 
with the number of labourers; the labourers as a body could 
get no more and no less, and no question of justice or injustice 
could arise. This is the wage-fund theory, a delusion almost 
peculiar to England, and which I need not stop here to refute.’ 
In reality there is no fixed sum which must reach the workmen 
anyhow. All that is fixed is a maximum and minimum; 
wages cannot rise so high as not to leave sufficient to enable 
the enterprizer to support himself and his family and to induce 
him to keep on the business, nor sink so low as not to be 
sufficient to enable the workman to support himself and his 
family and to induce him to labour. But between these two 
extremes is a wide field for variations in wages. This truth 
has been recognized by a second school, who, however, as they 
reject the notion of abstract justice, will not hear of a just rate 
of wages. Masters and men struggle for gain, and each side 
try to get the most they can; only a prudent regard for their 
own interests should teach the workmen not to press the 
capitalists too hard, lest they kill the hen that lays the golden 
eggs, and should teach the capitalist not to aim at paying 
minimum wages, but, since up to a certain point better pay 
results in a more than proportionate increase of work done, to 
aim at hitting the point where efficiency of labour is in the 
greatest excess above the cost of labour. But clearly the ethics 
of this view are as faulty as the economics of the preceding one, 
and it can therefore likewise be dismissed. A third view, that 
each workman should receive wages in proportion to the 
sacrifice which he makes, though attractive by its apparent 
justice, is in fact no solution, for it is utterly impracticable, as 
there is no measure of sacrifice, which varies with each indi- 
vidual and even for the same individual at different times. 
Similarly as to the view that each should receive according to 
his works, that is, that the workman should receive the 
proportion of the produce resulting from his labour, and the 
capitalist the proportion resulting from his capital. This seems 


15 Retracted with characteristic frankness by Mr. Mill (in Fortnightly Review, May 
and June, 1869), this error has been elaborately reasserted by Professor Cairnes 
(Leading Principles of Political Economy. 1874. Pt. II. c. i.), who goes wrong by 
looking on wages, not as revenue or share in the produce but as investment of capital. 
This of course is the employer’s point of view. It seems almost incredible that this 
very writer has previously shown with admirable clearness the error that arises from 
adopting this point of view (1. c. pp. 50—60). 
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most fair, but really is impracticable, since it is impossible 
to ascertain how much of the produce is due to labour and how 
much to capital. If a fisherman with another's boat and net 
catches twenty fish, we can only say that net, boat, and man 
have all helped, but we cannot say that any given number, as 
fifteen, were the result of the man’s labour and the remaining 
five the result of the net and boat. The socialists indeed, who, 
if they admitted at all the contract of work for hire, would 
maintain the view we are considering as to fair wages, escape 
the aforenamed difficulty by ascribing the entire produce to 
labour. This denial of the productivity of capital is the 
foundation of the theories of Karl Marx, the scientific leader 
of European socialism, and is in connection with the view 
that commodities exchange in proportion to the labour 
embodied in them. But were this so, pictures would sell, not 
according to their artistic or other merits, but according to 
the time and trouble expended on them; and, were capital 
not productive, a man could catch as many fish with his 
hands as with the aid of a net and a boat. And if what 
the socialists really mean is that capital lies idle and useless 
unless fructified by labour, that all the nets and boats of the 
globe could not of themselves catch a single fish, and that 
therefore the entire take ought to belong to the fisherman, 
while the owner of the boat and net ought to be content if 
these are kept in good repair—I can only say that I entirely 
admit the premisses and entirely deny the conclusion.™ A 
fifth view as to the fair rate of wages seems to me equally 
untenable, though put forward by an authority I so much 
respect as Dr. Brentano. He says’ that the way in which 
wages are spent affords a criterion of their justice. Just wages 
are those which suffice to satisfy the regular, orderly, and 
rational requirements of the labourers. Wages should not 
sink lower than this, nor, if the surplus be spent in irrational 
indulgence, rise above it, so that only such a rise of wages is 
commendable as corresponds to a previous rise of rational 
requirements, or has such a rise as a consequence, and thus, 
at any given time and place, we must look at the state of 

16 On this and the preceding view see Cairnes, I. c. p. IL. c. v. $ 1—3. 

17 This conclusion would involve the unlawfulness of interest (as defined above), 
and then, in its turn, the right of private property could scarcely be maintained. 
I assume the lawfulness of both, and with the less scruple, as 7 Zug/and masters and 


workmen are agreed on this point. 
18 Arbeitergilden, II. pp. 218—219. 
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civilization before deciding what is the proper rate of wages. 
But why should the fair rate of wages only, and not equally 
the fair rate of profit and interest, be regulated by the way 
in which these forms of revenue are spent ? Who will guarantee 
that the employer or investor on their side abstain from all 
irrational indulgence? Is it not evident that the fair appli- 
cation of Dr. Brentano’s test would require a gigantic confis- 
cation of all misspent revenues, which, even were it desirable, 
would be wholly impracticable? Moreover, who is possibly 
to decide what constitutes a “rational requirement?” As soon 
as we leave vague generalities and descend to particulars we 
get into difficulties. Ought, ¢g., our artisans to go on with 
the use of the Sunday black coat, which is undeniably ugly, 
uncomfortable, and expensive? Would it be irrational to 
give up the black coat and spend the saving in a periodical 
champagne dinner? May a journeyman tailor save up money 
to buy his daughter a piano? And so we might go through 
the various departments of dress, food, house, and amusements, 
and find as to numberless items that there was no agreement 
as to whether they satisfied a rational requirement. 

It is now time after these negative criticisms to suggest 
some positive solution. To me it seems best to look neither 
at what the workmen produce, nor at how they spend what they 
receive, but at their position as parties to a contract, and at the 
position of their employer. Can we not then in conformity with 
what has previously been said as to the fair price of commodi- 
ties, say, that the fair rate of wages is the rate which, supposing 
all parties concerned to be on an economical equality, equally 
capable and desirous of maintaining their own interests, would 
be decisive in adjusting the demand for and supply of hired 
labour? In other words, fair wages would be those settled by 
competition, provided the contract in question were one that 
could be fitly left to competition. But it will be objected that 
this contract, as has been shown, cannot fitly be left to com- 
petition; so that this pretended solution really gives us no 
means of ascertaining the fair rate of wages. I answer, that 
though at a given time and place as modern England, compe- 
tition in the wages contract is out of place, it does not seem 
impossible to ascertain approximately what would be paid 
there, supposing those hiring and those hired competed on 
equal terms. The generous nobleman, agriculturist, and 
economist of Mecklenburg, Von Thiinen, gave the geometrical 
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mean between the necessary sustenance of the labourer and 
the value of the produce of his labour as the rate of wages 
that would be reached under circumstances where the labourer 
could, if dissatisfied with his wages, become himself an enter- 
prizer, zc. where the parties to the contract of work for hire 
were on equal terms; and this he considered to be the fair rate 
of wages. But various objections have been raised against this 
famous theory,” and at any rate as many may think that either 
we could not ascertain this geometrical mean, or that it would 
not represent the rate of wages, that, on the hypothesis of 
equality, would be generated by competition, I will suggest 
other means of ascertaining this rate. We may search out 
cases where the hypothesis of equality has been realized, as 
in some States of North America; and then, after making the 
necessary allowances for difference in the productiveness of 
labour, in the cost of provisions, etc., we may deduce therefrom 
the fair rate of wages for England. But as the process of 
making the necessary allowances would be difficult and liable 
to error, I will suggest an easier and securer way to find this 
fair rate. In several places here in England, and notably at 
Nottingham in the hosiery trade, wages are not decided by 
competition, but masters and workmen have formed into two 
organized bodies whose representatives meet periodically and, 
after fully discussing the state of the market and the various 
circumstances affecting their trade, fix the rate of wages for 
a given period. The contract thus concluded between these 
two great corporations, whose power is so equally balanced, 
and who are equally well informed of all the circumstances 
that affect the value of labour, can hardly be very different 
from what would be the market price of labour, supposing the 
conditions that make competition fit were present; that is, 
supposing there was a regular wholesale market or exchange, 
like the cotton or cloth market, where employers and workmen 
could meet, with no general concerted action or coalition on 
either side, and with no presumption that the sellers of labour 
(workmen) would be more pressed or needy or ignorant than 
the buyers (employers). In the Nottingham hosiery trade then 
we can presume that wages are at the fair rate; and this rate 


19 He expressed this theory by the formula ,/a/; / meaning the value of the 
produce of the labour, and a the necessary means of subsistence for the labourer. 
Von Thiinen is famous throughout Europe, and unknown only in England, that 
ultima Thule of economic science. 
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can thus serve us as a test of the fairness of other wages ; for 
surely here it is not an impossible or even a very difficult task 
to make the necessary allowances for greater or less costs of 
technical education, greater or less fatigue, unpleasantness, 
risk, etc., of other employments. 

The theory of just wages that I have suggested is really 
nothing more than the positive application of the negative 
command that we make not gain out of another's distress. 
To do this is unlawful according to Christian principles both 
for workmen and employers. So in the old time when the 
Black Death had cut off half the nation and disorganized 
society, and famine was dreaded for want of hands to till 
the fields, the workmen who seized the occasion to extort pre- 
posterous terms for their labour, were guilty of a grave in- 
justice.” So in the modern time, when, by ways and means 
I shall have to speak of hereafter, the slopsellers of East 
London have year after year kept down their workmen and 
workwomen to starvation wages, they have been appropriating 
what belonged to others; and though honest and respectable 
citizens before the law, are no better or rather worse than 


common thieves before God. 
Cc. 5. D. 


*0 The famous Statute of Labourers was passed to meet this disorder. Liberal 
and socialist economists, and Mr. Mill, who wavers between the two, are all at one in 
their condemnation of this law and in their ignorance of the history and principles 
of the time when it was passed. Very different are the sensible remarks of Mr. F. D. 
Longe (fortnightly Review, Aug. 1867, pp. 217, 218), and of Dr. Brentano (Zssay on 
the History of Gilds. London, 1870). 
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IV.—LOUIS THE ELEVENTH (Parr IIL). 
AFTER the affair of Liége, Louis found his subjects, and 
particularly the good citizens of Paris, all laughing at his 
discomfiture. The fox had gone into the trap of his own 
accord, and had escaped only by leaving his tail behind 
him. Every jay and mocking-bird of the capital repeated 
sly allusions to Péronne the whole day long. The King 
did not venture to face the derision which awaited him. 
He bade his commissary scize all the obnoxious birds, and 
slunk away himself to Tours. On Cardinal de la Balue, 


who had been convicted by a 


lay tribunal of holding a 
secret correspondence with Burgundy, he wreaked a terrible 
revenge. An attempt made to gain from Rome an acknow- 
ledgement of the jurisdiction of a civil court over clerics indicted 
for a civil offence was of course unsuccessful. The Pope wished 
to try the Cardinal and the Bishop of Verdun, accused of the 
same crime, at Rome, but the King would not hear of the 
case being adjudged outside his own realm. The prisoners 
were, therefore, in the eyes of the Church, still uncondemned. 
But the King was not to be balked of his will. He enclosed 
each of the unfortunate prelates in an iron cage, eight feet 
square, where they passed more than eleven years. The Bishop 
was confined in the Bastile, and the Prince of the Church in 
a dungeon near Blois. Without discussing the innocence or 
guilt of the two victims of this barbarity, the iniquity of their 
punishment by Louis is beyond a doubt. An Emperor of 
China or the Grand Turk might have pleaded ignorance or 
contempt of the usages of a religion which they abhorred. 
But if the most Christian King had had no previous smattering 
of canon law, the remonstrances of the Pope had now opened 
his eyes. If Catholics no less than infidels can scoff at the 
ordinances of the Church, yet they do so under a very different 
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responsibility. The one despise an authority they acknowledge, 
the other ridicule claims they reject. What would be a mere 
act of arbitrary power by a non-Catholic ruler, may be a 
sacrilege in one who is or has been a son of the Church. 
Nero's persecutions were tyranny: Julian warred against the 
known truth. If men are to be judged, as far as possible, upon 
their own principles, those principles must be allowed to witness 
against as well as for them. 

A Protestant may support Henry the Second in his contest 
with St. Thomas of Canterbury, because the Archbishop asserted 
claims which to a Protestant seem extravagant and intolerable. 
But he will not, therefore, if he reason justly, view the King’s 
conduct with approbation. He will think resistance in general 
right, and yet think the King’s resistance wrong. He will 
brand the Saint’s demands as usurpations, and yet complain 
that those usurpations were withstood. And why so? Because 
the King professed and lived and died in principles which 
declared his resistance unlawful, and which conceded the rights 
he disallowed. Rebels inside the Church may indeed always 
find undiscerning panegyrists outside her pale, but the praises 
of such men are not more worthless than they are undeserved. 
No man deserves credit for slighting tenets he conscientiously 
holds, and if he does not hold them conscientiously, so long 
as he does not abjure them, he is an impostor of the worst kind. 

We are not aware that Louis ever made or meditated any 
change of faith; and yet he imprisoned for eleven years, with 
circumstances of the most revolting cruelty, a Bishop and a 
Prince of his Church uncondemned by any tribunal which 
that Church recognizes as competent. He, notwithstanding, 
affected the character of a deeply religious man. He was 
constant in his attendance in the churches at all public services. 
His gifts to shrines and churches were numerous and splendid. 
He enriched Notre-Dame de Cléry, the church in which he 
desired to be buried, with large foundations to be applied in 
Masses for the repose of his soul. Many other churches and 
abbeys received money for the same purpose. If he broke 
most oaths as easily as he swore them, yet there were two or 
three—which these were he concealed as a State secret—whose 
tremendous sanctions he never ventured to despise. The 
names of his patron saints were always in his mouth, although 
he frequently invoked their aid towards very questionable 
enterprizes. A great fraud successfully accomplished, or the 
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difficulties of a villainy not yet complete, would bring him on 
his knees in an ecstasy of devotion before one of the little leaden 
images that garnished his hat-band. The knockings of the 
breast, the deep-drawn sighs, the fervent invocations, Sancte 
Martine, Sancte Huberte, omnes Sancti, orate pro me peccatore, 
might convince a casual spectator that he had intruded upon 
the colloquies of a saint. But if he waited till the fit was over, 
and heard the same man whom he had seen a few moments 
before all but transfigured in prayer, now calmly discuss how 
faith could be best broken with enemies, or not observed 
towards friends, he would remember that no wickedness is so 
consummate or so successful as that which assumes the cloak 
of virtue. 

It is probable that the King would have indignantly repelled 
the charge of hypocrisy, and it is also possible that his denial 
would have been sincere. There are some very perfect hypocrites 
who impose even on themselves. There is an awkwardness 
in conscious dissimulation that may provoke distrust. But 
the man who is the dupe of his own professions dissembles so 
naturally that he raises no suspicions of his integrity because 
he feels none himself. He has so long accustomed himself to 
view the moral order upside-down, to see vice at the top and 
virtue at the bottom, and virtue at the bottom and vice at the 
top, that he at last ends by being unable to see them in any 
other positions. The defect of moral vision which he wilfully 
contracted he cannot at will remove. He has long chosen to 
call things by their wrong names, and he cannot now name 
them rightly if he would. He even forgets that there ever 
was a substitution, and passes through life, using the same 
words as other men, and thinking he uses them in the same 
sense, but always in reality intending something different. 
To him bitter has so long been sweet, and sweet has so long 
been bitter, that he cannot now discriminate between them. 

The charge of plotting with Burgundy, which had consigned 
La Balue and d’Harancourt to their cages, while it revealed 
to Louis the existence of disaffection at home, impressed upon 
him more and more the necessity of crushing a rival who could 
find allies within the realm itself. An Assembly of Notables 
at Tours was easily induced to declare the Treaty of Péronne 
null and void, and pronounce Charles of Burgundy guilty of 
high treason. An officer was sent to Ghent to summon him 
to plead on this charge before the Parliament of Paris. When 
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the trembling official had delivered his message, the Duke was 
so convulsed with rage that for some moments he could only 
glare and stamp without being able to articulate a word. 
When speech at length returned, he ordered the messenger to 
be cast into prison. But a few days later he sent him back 
without any answer. Hostilities now recommenced. The 
Confederation of the League was in part revived. Its main 
object now was to bring about a marriage between the brother 
of Louis, who had lately accepted Guienne and a large portion 
of Aquitaine in lieu of Normandy, and Charles’ daughter, the 
heiress of Burgundy. The death of the Duke of Guienne 
upset this scheme, and broke up the union of its promoters. 
Although his health had long been failing, there were not 
wanting some to suggest that natural decay had been hastened 
by poison, and the King was pointed at as the murderer. But 
there seems no good reason for loading a memory, already 
so heavy burdened, with the guilt of fratricide. 

Guienne now reverted to the Crown, and was at once 
occupied by the royal troops. The Duke of Brittany and the 
House of Anjou accepted terms of peace. But others of the 
nobility were made to feel that times had altered since 
Montlhéry and St. Maur. The Duke of Alengon was put 
in irons and his dukedom confiscated ; Rousillon and Cerdagne 
and the lands of the Count D’Armagnac were reunited to the 
Crown; the Counts of Foix and Bigorre did homage for their 
fiefs. Charles meanwhile had crossed the Somme and had 
advanced as far south as Beauvais. But, though the town was 
unfortified, the heroism of its defenders forced him to raise 
the siege after a month’s investment.' He then turned aside 
into Normandy, burning and wasting wherever he went. Rouen 
offered a successful resistance, and as the year was now far 
spent a retreat was begun in September. 

The experience of this compaign, and the injuries his own 
domains had sustained from the incursion of the royal troops 
in his absence, convinced the Duke that his struggle with Louis 
was at once barren and perilous. He concluded a five months’ 
truce with the King, which was continually renewed as the 


1 The gallantry of the women in particular was very conspicuous. Jeanne Laisné, 
surnamed Hachette, who plucked the colours from the hands of an ensign and safely 
lodged them in the Church of the Jacobins, is a favourite heroine of French history. 
The King ordered the anniversary of the raising of the siege to be commemorated by 
an annual procession in honour of St. Angadréme, in which the women should walk 
before the men and immediately follow the clergy. 
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term expired, and was free to direct his ambition into another 
channel. He would be a sovereign prince at any cost, and his 
style should run King of Belgic Gaul, or of Burgundy, or he 
would be Imperial Vicar with the title of King, or he might 
even succeed to the Empire itself on the death of Frederick 
the Third. The plan which pleased him best in the end was 
to revive the old royal title of Burgundy for his possessions 
in the Low Countries, Utrecht, Déle, and Liége, Guelderland, 
and the Austrian parts of Alsace and Suabia. The Emperor 
promised to crown him in the Church of Notre Dame at 
Tréves, and the most sumptuous preparations were made for 
that great event. A splendid throne had been erected in the 
sanctuary ; the royal robes, the crown, the sceptre, and all the 
insignia of royalty, had been provided. The Duke's consort, 
Margaret of York, had arrived. But two days before the 
ceremony should have been celebrated Frederick was missed. 
He had given no notice of his intended departure, nor taken 
leave of his host. But he had stolen away down the Moselle 
in a boat, and left all France and Germany to laugh at the 
discomfiture of the Duke. 

Charles declared the insult could only be washed out by 
blood, and hastened to oppose the Imperialists in a war which 
broke out between the Archbishop of Cologne and the Land- 
grave of Hesse. He besieged Neuss without success, but with 
great loss. If the army which relieved the town had given 
him battle, his whole force would have been cut to pieces. But 
he succeeded in negotiating an advantageous peace. Louis all 
this time was very busy with the concerns of home adminis- 
tration. He concluded treaties of commerce with the chief 
Hanseatic towns. He raised the navy to a high state of 
efficiency. He sent a skilful agent to Guttenberg to bring 
back the secret of the newly-invented art of printing. He 
knew no further danger need be apprehended on the side of 
Burgundy. The Duke's worst enemy was his own wild, insa- 
tiable ambition. Left to himself, he could be trusted to rush 
on his ruin as fast as his deadliest foe could desire. The 
only opening for conjecture was against what particular wall 
he would first run his head. If the politicians of the day 
had hazarded a surmise, their surmise would probably have 
been wrong. France, the Empire, even the Netherlands might 
have been pointed out as the obstacle; no one would have 
named the Swiss. They had indeed committed ravages in Bur- 
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gundy when the Duke was before Neuss, but on the news of 
his approach with an army they had hastened to make their 
peace, and had offered to restore their ill-gotten goods. But 
Charles was determined to have his revenge, and he anticipated 
an easy victory. He drew up his troops in defiance of all the 
laws of military science, and threw away the advantages of an 
excellent position. The hardy mountaineers, driven to bay in 
their own wild haunts, fought midst lakes and crags for their 
liberty and their lives. In two engagements the Burgundian 
troops were completely shattered. Before this terrible reverse 
the Duke’s pride and fortitude at last gave way. He abandoned 
himself to the deepest dejection. He refused to cut his nails 
or beard, and his features resembled those of a madman. But 
the old spirit returned when he heard that Réné the Second 
had taken advantage of his distress to besiege and capture 
Nanci. He fell into one of his paroxysms of rage. The town 
must be recovered, come what may. He would appeal to the 
loyalty of his subjects. They could give money if they could 
} r companies of 
free lances. Campo Basso was despatched to invest the town 
at once, and Charles himself followed in a month. His loyal 
subjects had responded to his appeal but coldly. The wealthy 
Flemings declared they really had no money to spare, but 
added sarcastically, they were ready to expose their lives to 
bring him back in safety to his own dominions. Réné mean- 
while was marching on Nanci. It was clear to any sober-minded 
man that it would be madness in Charles to risk a battle. Yet 
he would not hear of retreat. When he was told he had only 
four thousand men in fighting order hc answered, “If necessary, 
I shall fight alone.” He was weary of life. He had already 
lived too long. He had lived to see all the gorgeous fabric 
of his ambition torn to pieces and trampled under foot. Campo 
Basso deserted with his Italian troops before the battle began. 
Charles bore himself well and bravely in his last engagement. 
lis army broke and fled. 


not give men, and money would subsidize many 


But the odds were overwhelming. 
As he urged his horse over a half frozen brook the surface 
gave way, and while the animal floundered amidst the broken 
ice, one of the pursuers, not recognizing the Duke, clove his 
head asunder with a battle-axe. 

So perished Charles the Bold, in the confusion of a rout, 
by an obscure hand. And with him perished the last faint hope 
of baronial tyranny in France. Henceforth, says Comines, the 
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King of France found no one who dared to lift his head against 
him or withstand his power. The remaining history of the reign 
of Louis is hardly more than a record of his successive exten- 
sions of the royal dominions. He acquired Picardy, Artois, 
portions of Flanders and Franche-Comté. The Duchy of 
Etampes was confiscated from the Duke of Brittany. Charles 
du Maine willed to the Crown the Duchy of Bar, Maine, Anjou, 
and Provence. A marriage between the Dauphin and the 
daughter of Charles would have recovered Burgundy; but the 
perfidy of Louis, who betrayed Mary’s ministers to the people 
of Ghent, by whom they were tortured and put to death, estranged 
the princess for ever. Craft will sometimes overreach itself. 
The King’s path to absolute power now lay open and 
unmolested. The nobility had been humbled; the Commons 
regarded his successes as their own. He set himself to work to 
build up the royal prerogative so high as completely to over- 
shadow the other estates of the realm. Then began, or rather 
continued—for it had begun under Philippe le Bel—that per- 
nicious centralization of power which was to produce such bitter 
fruits in the future. As this is a main point in our estimate 
of Louis, it shall be exhibited in some detail. The example he 
set has been since followed in his own country, and it is with 
reference to the France of to-day that we shall best consider a 
system which has never varied in its essential features. In the 
theory of what may be called from its characteristic feature, 
“centralization,” the throne is to be the focus from which 
all jurisdiction is to proceed, and upon which it should converge. 
No undertaking can be too vast, no detail too small for its 
laborious diligence. It interests itself in its subjects’ concerns 
at home with a minute and distressing solicitude. It conveys 
their water, it lays on their gas, it mends their bridges and their 
roads. It educates them when they are young, it marries them 
when they grow up. When they would venture abroad the 
perils of travel awaken its tenderest anxiety. If the pursuit of 
business or of pleasure draws the citizen or rustic away from his 
native place, care is taken that he shall not miss his train by 
locking him up in a compartment provided for the purpose a 
quarter of an hour before the time his train should start. The 
State, in recompense for a trifling sum, insists on assuming the 
entire responsibility of his luggage. Some of these may seem 
small matters, and even provoke our mirth. But though 
the instances may be trivial, the principle they illustrate and 
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whence they proceed is of vast importance. Their very 
insignificance gives their testimony weight, for they show to 
what trifling points bureaucracy can descend. 

It is not, of course, asserted that France was ripe for such 
a despotism as this under Louis the Eleventh. The difficulty 
of intercommunication would have hindered it if nothing else. 
But we believe that Louis sowed the seed whence this baleful 
harvest afterwards sprung. We are only deducing a conclusion 
from its premisses, and judging a policy by its results when we 
see his work in the hide-bound centralization of the France of 
to-day. 

That this centralization should have produced results with 
which we are all familiar will not seem strange to any thoughtful 
man. It is in the economy of nature in the moral no less than 
in the physical order, that faculties long disused wither, and at 
last perish. An arm carried in a sling for many months will 
lose the power of movement. On the other hand, continual 
exercise will endow with unusual vigour that part of the body 
to which it has been applied. The biceps muscle of a pugilist 
is developed much beyond that of ordinary men. Porters inure 
themselves to support with little fatigue burthens which would 
exhaust bigger men—men to whom the work was new. Now 
what is called in derision paternal government ties up the 
faculties of self-reliance and moderation and justice, by cutting 
off the occasions on which those faculties are exercised. It may 
save us a world of trouble that the State should do for us what 
we ought to do for ourselves; but we purchase our ease at the 
cost of our independence. Men who are treated like children 
all their lives long cannot help contracting some of the faults of 
children. They have never known the countenance of liberty, 
and are therefore easily deceived by its counterfeit, licence. An 
intense surveillance has made them hide their thoughts in terror 
almost from themselves; but when their tongue is loosed they 
will din the most monstrous theories and the crudest nonsense 
into the ears of all the world. The virtue of moderation, indeed, 
of all political virtues the most indispensable, they will never 
possess. They may bequeath it as a legacy to their children, 
together with those conditions of liberty which make it possible, 
but they cannot hope for it for themselves. It is a plant of slow 
growth, and it flourishes only in the soil of equal rights and 
equal obligations. The oppressed, when they first rise to power, 
are as intolerant as their oppressors. In proof of these remarks 
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we need only refer to the history of France in peace and in 
civil strife for the last hundred years. 

Yet our conviction that the policy with which his name is 
associated is mistaken and mischievous, should not blind 
us to the real services Louis rendered to his country. He 
had crushed the tyranny of the nobles. He had elevated and 
protected the commons. He had secured the due administra- 
tion of justice. He had extended commerce. He had patronized 
letters. If taxes had been increased threefold during his reign, 
no one suggested that they had gone into the King’s pocket 
or the pockets of favourites. They had built and equipped 
a fleet. They had laid down rvads. They had constructed 
harbours. If the King was selfish, yet his interest was the 
interest of France. If he loved money, it was because money 
could do so much for France. When he was sparing, France 
profited by his thrift. When he was lavish, France profited by 
his liberality. He had succeeded to a kingdom almost dis- 
membered. He had restored to it ten provinces before his 
death. 

These were signal benefits, and if the manner in which they 
were procured be forgotten deserve the signal gratitude of all 
Frenchmen. But it is impossible to deny that Louis compassed 
excellent ends by abominable means. Friendship, honour, reli- 
gion were alike brushed aside as impertinences, if they crossed 
the path of his ambition. He could storm or entreat, be all 
candour or all reserve, play the sage or the buffoon by turns. 
Every mood seemed to become him well. But every mood 
might be equally insincere. It was said of him that his horse 
carried his council. Indeed, his outward professions were no 
guide to his inner mind. He might be speaking truth or he 
might be speaking falsehood, but no trustworthy argument for 
either supposition could be founded on his word. He kept 
faith neither with God nor his fellow-men, nor with anything 
except his own inflexible purpose to make himself great and 
with him France. 

But this duplicity sometimes defeated itself. Honour is 
not always observed among thieves. When Louis gathered 
round him as the fittest instruments for his designs men of 
little principle but of great cunning, he quite forgot that these 
qualifications might be used against him as well as in his service. 
Towards the outward world indeed he maintained a reserve 
upon questions of State which neither the freedom of conver- 
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sation nor the pleasures of the table could relax. But there 
were just one or two advisers, men after his own pattern, whom 
he thought could be trusted with a secret, and to these he 
appears to have opened himself as fully as his crooked suspicious 
nature would permit. It was not possible for him indeed to let 
in the light upon the most hidden workings of an ambition 
which shrouded its ulterior purposes in thickest night. But all 
that might be seen was visible to a few low-born intimates, in 
whose company he put off the royal state, and caroused as 
deeply and cracked coarse jokes as freely as the most uproarious. 
It is not surprizing that men selected for their skill in hood- 
winking and outwitting others should sometimes have exercised 
their talents upon their master. The King’s enemies more than 
once received notice of his intentions against them from those 
who held high office about his person. Even the reports of 
his own agents at foreign courts could not always be trusted. 
Their services were at the disposal of the highest bidder; they 
had no objection to send in false information if it were only 
made well worth their while. If the treachery of his servants 
produced no fatal consequences, Louis had mainly to thank his 
own vigilant supervision and his caution in admitting no one 
to his full confidence. 

It is, of course, impossible for one man, however prodigious 
his activity, to administer the affairs of a great kingdom without 
the assistance of subordinates. The difficulties of communication, 
and therefore of acquiring exact information about the character 
and disposition and wants of distant provinces, were far greater 
four hundred years ago than they are now. The multifarious 
knowledge which is indispensable for the conduct of public 
business was far less accessible then than now. And yet the 
duties Louis required from his ministers belonged rather to the 
office than to the council-board. His chief advisers, as we 
should now style them, were no more than clerks or secretaries. 
They wrote his letters, or totted his sums, or prepared muni- 
cipal charters for his approval. They presided only in name 
over the departments among which the public business was 
widely distributed. The King concerned himself with every- 
thing—from deep questions of finance to the purification of a 
river or the site of a fair. His continual journeys made him 
familiar with every place of importance in his dominions, and 
enabled him to hear its grievances and consult its necessities 


on the spot. The number of privileges granted to individual 
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towns on the royal progresses was very great; particular taxes 
were freely remitted, but they usually gave place to some less 
odious though not less lucrative imposition. The promotion of 
trade offered itself as the readiest means of developing the 
national resources and increasing the prosperity of the country, 
To it accordingly Louis directed his chief attention. But he 
was too far-sighted an economist not to see that the truest 
national prosperity is founded on an equable development of 
the mental as well as the material power of a state. The 
intellectual impulse, which in the pride of its wilfulness was to 
produce such disastrous results in the succeeding century, had 
already begun to make itself felt. The time was not far distant 
when the dreams of the enthusiast Columbus were to be proved 
true in the face of Europe. A German had invented the use of 
movable types at Mayence. In 1457 was issued a magnificent 
Psalter. The Mayence Bible appeared in 1462. All eyes were 
now turned to the banks of the Maine. A year later an envoy 
arrived from France with instructions to master the invention 
and bring the secret home. But he thought the fruit of his five 
years’ apprenticeship would find a better market in a foreign 
land, and in 1468 Nicholas Jenson set up at Venice a printing 
press, which soon became famous. Louis was not discouraged 
by this desertion. His second agent, Theobald Manucio, 
Aldus the Elder, the excellence of whose work afterwards 
passed for a proverb, was a man of parts and culture, had 
studied under the ablest masters at home and Ferrara, 
and even heard Guarini lecture upon Greek. He fulfilled his 
mission with striking ability, and the new art was introduced 
into France. 

The King seems to have watched with interest the advances 
of medical science in his dominions. We are not at all sure 
that a case might not be made out against him of having 
sanctioned, if he did not begin, the practice of vivisection. A 
formidable assembly, comprising the mayor, four sheriffs, several 
physicians, and all the clergy of the town, was summoned by royal 
mandate to be present in the Town Hall of Tours to witness 
the death of an unfortunate dog from the effects of a poison 
which the Medical Faculty desired to test. A full report of 
the creature’s agonies was prepared, and next day seven barbers 
were empanelled, along with seven surgeons, to be present at 
the fost-mortem examination. The barbers of those days seem 
to have used the scalpel as well as the razor. 
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The doctrines which Occam had taught more than a century 
before in the University of Paris still divided the philosophical 
world. Although the Invincible Doctor had expressly limited 
his speculations to finite being, it was clearly illogical to stop 
short of their application to the Supreme Being Himself. It 
might indeed be readily conceded that our notions about God 
were inadequate and in many respects incomplete, that they 
could be expressed only by analogies, and that the human 
mind failed to gauge, though it did not misconceive, its own 
language about its Maker. But it is one thing to affirm that 
the reality corresponding to our conception is something inde- 
finitely higher and nobler than that conception itself, and quite 
another thing to deny that our conceptions represent any reality 
whatsoever. Occam, indeed, confined his scepticism to universal 
ideas, or ideas which stood for characteristics supposed common 
to a class of objects, as reason is common to men; but even 
on this head he came into collision with theology. The Divine 
Nature is common to the Three Persons of the Ever Blessed 
Trinity. Is this great truth to be explained away as a mere 
abstraction, a mere fashion of speech dictated by convenience ? 
It was plain that Nominalism and Catholic orthodoxy could 
not stand together. The ultra-Realism of the Platonic school,” 
which saw no absurdity in embodied Essences existing separ- 
ately from the individuals by which they were shared, was more 
unsatisfactory still to any reasonable mind. The truth, as usual, 
lay between extremes. Albertus Magnus, his illustrious scholar 
St. Thomas of Aquinum, and Scotus, propounded a solution 
which, while it avoided the scepticism of Occam on the one 
hand, lent no countenance to the exaggerated Realism of Plato 
on the other. In this system, while the abstraction performed 
by the mind from individual characteristics is duly recognized, 
the real existence of the essences thus shorn of their individ- 
ualizing notes is fully vindicated. But this explanation was 
scouted with derision by the zealous Occamites, and the lecture- 
rooms of Paris continued to resound with discussions upon 
“universalia in predicando,” and “universalia a parte rei,” 
and whether a Nature or Essence could be supposed to survive 
the extinction of one of the individuals in which it had dwelt. 
We strongly suspect that Louis understood very little and 
cared still less about the philosophical merits of the question 
® Of course an opinion more honourable to Plato’s good sense supposes the famous 
idas to be the patterns or archetypes of creation existing in the Divine Mind. 
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which distracted his University. But he considered it an 
intolerable nuisance that rival professors should lose their 
temper, and hot-blooded students nearly lose their lives, in 
quarrels over some fanciful theories difficult to state and 
unintelligible when stated. Such disturbances were disgraceful 
in a seat of learning, whose classic shades should breathe nothing 
but harmony and peace. Yet if the royal authority must inter- 
fere for the restoration of order, it should take care to interfere, 
if possible, on the right side. But on which side was the right? 
The King felt more at home among ledgers and despatches 
than in the Categories or Analytics. If he consulted his doctors 
of philosophy they would of course advise him according to 
their own bias. He wisely determined to trust to the instinct of 
the Church, which had condemned the Nominalistic errors, and 
issued a proclamation forbidding any doctrine to be taught in 
the University except that of Aristotle and his approved com- 
mentators. It has been surmised, and perhaps with truth, that 
the real object of his interference was not so much to put an 
end to controversy as to pay court to the Holy See by silencing 
its enemies. If this were so, circumstances with which we are 
unacquainted soon dictated a change of policy. For some 
time the Nominalists were proscribed and even persecuted, but 
the royal philosopher altered his views or relaxed his severity 
in time. It became understood after the lapse of seven years 
that the clauses of the Repression Act would not be strictly 
enforced, and the University was informed that it might hence- 
forth teach on the vexed subject just what it wished. 

It is quite certain that this sudden liberality of the King 
was not prompted by any corresponding change of the attitude 
of Rome towards the Nominalists. We believe it to have 
been simply an instance of the cynicism which co-existed with 
childish superstition in the mind of this most superstitious of 
men. Enthusiasm, even from the purest motives or in the 
holiest cause, he could not understand. He pursued his own 
ends with an unflagging diligence and a perseverance that no 
obstacles could daunt, but his energy owed nothing to romance 
or sentiment. A feeling he never knew or heeded himself, he 
ridiculed as childish or fanciful in others. One who carefully 
observed his public conduct might note the half smile that 
curled his lip at those ceremonial extravagances of which 
royal persons are made the objects, but it was only in private 
in a select company that he gave full flow to his caustic vein. 
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The period in which he lived had not yet altogether forgotten 
traditions which afforded an excellent mark to the satirist. 
Chivalry, in many of its aspects so noble, so generous, exposed 
itself by the very loftiness of its aspirations to the ridicule of 
the cynical or the little-minded. The influence of the somewhat 
overstrained ideas from which it drew its strength had long ago 
begun to decay. The sublime borders on the ridiculous, and 
a system exaggerated in its nature doubtless produced much 
absurdity and many excesses. Don Quixote did not appear 
till a century later, but Cervantes would not have lacked 
materials for his work if he had written a century before. 
Chivalry, therefore, its theory and its practice, was a pattern 
subject upon which Louis might exercise his wit, and he who 
worshipped expediency, who did not know what true love was, 
who pledged his word only to break it, was never tired of 
mocking at the folly of knights who professed to find in 
virtue its own reward, who carried their homage to the other 
sex beyond all reasonable bounds, and who held honour dearer 
than life. 

But the time was now fast approaching when this hollow 
cynicism would be put to a test it could not support. Incessant 
bodily and mental fatigue began to tell at last. It was rumoured 
that the King had had an apoplectic seizure, and although he 
omitted none of his usual business and was never out oftener 
with his hounds, it was believed that his health had been 
seriously affected. The ample robes of pink satin, furred with 
fine marten skins, in which he enveloped his wasted form, con- 
trasted strangely with his usual shabbiness, but could not hide 
the ravages of disease. He grew morbidly restless at the 
observation of others, and began to shun all society. Anything 
that reminded him his end was nigh was a terror to him, and 
he could not endure the expressions of solicitude with which 
his courtiers thought it right to note his altered appearance. 
At last he could bear it no longer, and fled from the sight of 
men to bury himself in a lonely fortress at Montils-les-Tours 
in Lorraine. Only two or three intimates, “low fellows of bad 
character,” adds Comines, whose jealousy they excited, were per- 
mitted to follow him into his retirement. The apoplexy returned ; 
its repeated strokes enfeebled mind as well as body, but the King 
still clung to power with a desperate tenacity. From his distant 
castle, triply fenced by ditch, rampart, and palisades, he 
persisted in directing the smallest details of administration. 
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He did not feel secure even behind ditch and rampart and 
palisade. Forty cross-bow men were hidden in the entrench- 
ment night and day, with orders to fire upon any one who 
approached Plessis* after dusk.* But no strength of defences 
and no vigilance of guards could dissipate the secret terrors of 
his soul. His sleep was troubled by strange dreams. Appari- 
tions of those whom he had wronged in their lifetime seemed to 
stand by his bedside and threaten vengeance. The fear of death 
haunted him always. He sought to distract himself by col- 
lections of rare animals brought from the most distant parts. 
Musicians were introduced into the royal presence. Peasants 
danced before him the measures of their respective countries. 
Then he turned for aid to physicians and astrologers, who 
adjusted their promises in proportion to their fees. 

When all human hope had failed, Louis betook himself to the 
assistance of heaven. Precious relics were obtained from Rome. 
He made large gifts to churches. He solicited a visit from 
St. Francis of Paul, founder of the Order of Minims, and obtained 
it by the authority of the Pope. The Saint warned him that the 
inevitable hour was not to be postponed, and bade him put his 
house in order while there was yet time. His malady, indeed, 
made alarming progress. The fits became more frequent and 
more severe. An attack on Monday, August 25, left him so 
prostrate that it was thought impossible he should rally from it. 
But he lingered on till the evening of Saturday. Then, having 
received all the sacraments of the Church, in the full possession 
of his faculties, he expired between six and seven with the words 
of the Psalmist on his lips: “Lord, in Thee have I hoped, let 
me not be confounded for ever.” It is not ours to pry into 
secrets beyond the grave, and anticipate the verdict of the 
Searcher of hearts. This much we know for certain, that in 
this mortal life no repentance, if sincere, can ever come too late. 

The researches of M. Legeay may have cleared his hero from 
some imputations under which he has hitherto laboured, and 
vindicated for him some merits which have been hitherto dis- 


3 The castle was so called in allusion to its defences, from A/eissetcium, or Plexitium, 
an enclosure. 

4 M. Legeay ridicules the common stories about the ferocity of Tristan Hermite, 
the King’s Provost Marshal, whose victims are said to have hung in every wood 
round Plessis. He declares that these and the like horrors had no foundation except 
in the imagination and ‘‘haine britannique” of Sir Walter Scott. He certainly 
seems to show that the famous Tristan had been promoted from his office of Provost 
before the King’s retirement to Plessis. 
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allowed. But we cannot think they have reversed or disproved 
on any substantial point the verdict of four hundred years. 
That verdict recognizes in Louis the Eleventh the qualities of 
a great ruler and a great man. It refuses to believe him a good 
ruler or a good man. It believes that he put himself first and 
France second, and that he served France only because he 
served himself. It does not deny the successes of his policy, 
but it reprobates the policy itself. We, in particular, who live 
in later times, and are wiser by the experience of 1789 and its 
effects—alas! unexhausted still—can set at rest one question 
at least upon which the contemporaries of Louis were left to 
conjecture. We have seen fully developed under our own 
observation that system of centralization which they only 
witnessed in its growth. And we can affirm from experience, 
what might have been long ago foretold, that God has not 
prospered a work begun in self-seeking and consummated by 
fraud. France has other and nobler traditions in the past; she 
once enjoyed in the middle ages those municipal liberties and 
that local government which are a main charter of English 
freedom ; she can look back on the enlightened legislation and 
even-handed sway of Louis the Ninth, the monarch-saint. 
To these traditions, the friends of order, of true liberty, and of 
religion, it must be the prayer of every Catholic that the Eldest 
Daughter of the Church may speedily revert. 

She has indeed dishonoured without forfeiting her high 
prerogative, and in virtue of that prerogative her impiety has 
not been suffered by a cruel mercy to go unpunished and un- 
corrected. She has been made a laughing-stock to her enemies. 
The hand of the Lord has lain heavy upon her and in the day 
of His visitation He has not spared her. He has struck her 
in the part in which she was most sensitive, her military glory, 
but He has struck her not unto death, but that she be converted 
and live. The soreness of the chastisement is upon her still. 
The bewilderment of the shock has not yet passed away. She 
is slowly awakening her numbed senses, and stretching her 
torpid limbs. The first moments of recovery are all-important. 
Has the bitter lesson had its effect, and will she turn again 
to Him, her true Saviour, Whom she cast off, or will misfortune 
only confirm her in wrong-doing? The answer to these ques- 
tions concerns the world, above all, the world of Catholics. We 
believe France’s better self will triumph in the struggle at the 
last, though the end is not as yet. But the crisis is momentous. 
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No one can pretend to think that a final settlement has been 
arrived at yet. The Septennate may stave off, but it does not 
decide, the question between Bourbon and Orleanist, between 
Empire and Republic. More important still—can we charac- 
terize the striking revival of religion in France as the return 
ef a whole nation to its God? We have no doubt that a 
satisfactory answer to this last question would solve the 
difficulty of a choice of Government. A religious France 
would be a united France, and a united France would know 
and give effect to its own wishes. 

A point much clearer, unfortunately, than the issue of the 
present crisis in France, is that we Catholics can very ill afford 
to do without her. The spiritual loss to us from her partial 
apostacy is at once too obvious and too vast to be dwelt on 
here. But we can more accurately measure the material dis- 
advantage which hampers our efforts for good in not having 
now a single first-rate power ranged on the side of truth. It 
is true that God’s kingdom is propagated not by the sword 
of the flesh but by the sword of the spirit. It is true that 
the Church was as vigorous in the Catacombs as on the throne 
of St. Gregory or St. Pius. But though she can dispense with, 
she is much helped by, and in the Providence of God is 
ordinarily meant to employ, the resources of material power. 
It is said that our missionaries in China and Japan are pain- 
fully reminded by the new-born insolence of native officials 
that the great protector of Catholic interests abroad has lost 
her prestige. The oppression of our venerated Pontiff, Pius 
the Ninth, is a sadder and more solemn instance nearer home: 

We have not been able to refrain from these reflections 
when closing the life of a King who by laying the foundations 
of absolutism, and thus estranging the people from the Crown, 
prepared the way for the Revolution and the outbreak of 
irreligion which accompanied and has long survived it. He 
has now slept in his grave for more than four hundred years. 
The country he governed has passed through strange phases 
in those four centuries. But the works of men live after them, 
and we fancy we can trace the hand of Louis the Eleventh not 
more in the despotism of Louis the Fourteenth, and Napoleon 
the Third, than in the deification of the Goddess of Liberty, 
and the pétroleuses of the Commune. Yet it would be unjust 
to deny his real claims on the gratitude of his countrymen. 
They may well remember that when the pretensions of the 
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chief vassals threatened the dismemberment of the Empire 
and the total extinction of the national life, when it was for 
the moment doubtful whether united France should give law 
to the Continent, or a number of petty independent states fall 
victims to the first invader, his strong hand and master mind 
drew together the scattered parts, gave unity to the whole, and 
established a cohesion which has only grown firmer with time. 
They may remember that he was quick in discerning and 
shrank from no labour in developing the natural resources of 
his country. They may remember that he encouraged learning 
and had a watchful eye on the administration of justice. But 
we can form for them no better wish than that they should 
speedily and utterly forget the political theory which ruled 
his life, as well as the duplicity, the selfishness, and the fraud 


with which that theory was carried into practice. 
D. C. 
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PART THE FIRST. 
FOR a nation that cares greatly for its antiquity, its traditions, 
and its history, England has been singularly neglectful of its 
records. The benighted eighteenth century did its best to 
break our connection with the past. Englishmen of earlier and 
more interesting days recorded their doings with the greatest 
care, and at a length that in our lives of haste we could hardly 
have found time to peruse; but the dark ages of the last 
century and the early part of the present have unfortunately 
saved us too much of the trouble of drawing from voluminous 
old records that which we need for a true knowledge of the 
past. Tribunals and corporations have done their work for 
centuries, and their annals have disappeared no one knows how. 
The two tremendous inquisitorial Commissions, the High Courts 
in matters Ecclesiastical, one for the North and one for the 
South of England, must have left behind them cartloads of 
papers, Acts, depositions, documents of all sorts, and what a 
tale they would have told! Where are they? As for the South, 
it is not known that a scrap of paper is in existence to bring 
before us one of the thousands of cases, many of deep interest, 
heard and judged by that court. The North has not suffered 
to the same extent, as we shall shortly see; but there too, all 
the depositions of witnesses, confessions of the accused, letters, 
all in fact that would put the flesh and blood on the dry bones 
of the Court’s formal Acts, have unfortunately perished. In 
civil records the destruction has been as great. The Council 
of the North, which represented the Crown itself, and spoke 
in its name, has disappeared. Its official Acts are not known 
to exist. And even the records of our Assizes held in the 
various counties of England have come down to us in a very 
fragmentary state, and in too many cases in wretched disorder. 
York is a remarkable exception to this state of things. It 
has not all that it ought to have, as we have just shown, for the 
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records of the Council of the North do not exist, and those 
of the High Court of Ecclesiastical Commission are meagre ; 
but York possesses historical treasures that no city in England 
but London can rival. The Metropolitan Church of the North 
has an unbroken series of its Archbishops’ registers, beginning 
with Archbishop Walter Gray in 1222, books of inestimable 
value, and a series unsurpassed by any episcopal archives in the 
world. The Surtees Society has done good work in placing 
some of these treasures within the reach of scholars, but 
stores still remain buried, and as long as they so remain it 
is impossible to forget that they have twice narrowly escaped 
destruction by fire, and that their loss would be irreparable. 
Canon Raine has edited Walter Gray’s register, and no one 
could wish to see the rest of the series in better hands. 

We have already mentioned the existence of the Acts of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission of the North. It would be 
ungracious to dwell upon the absence of all the subsidiary 
documents that have been lost, in the presence of the noble 
series of the Acts that have been preserved. In seventeen 
volumes we have the original reports from 1561 to 1631 of the 
proceedings of this Court, which represented in the North the 
full power of the spiritual supremacy of the Crown. To 
Catholics, and especially to the representatives of the fine old 
northern families whose fidelity to the Church has borne such 
severe trials, these volumes are of the greatest interest. In the 
midst of the ecclesiastical cases of all sorts which were held 
to require the exercise of a jurisdiction higher than that of the 
Archbishop’s Consistorial Court, the entries in these volumes 
betray the nature of the pressure brought to bear on the 
Catholics of the North. Of some part rather of that pressure, 
for the Council of the North cooperated powerfully with the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, and between them the poor Catholics 
lay betwixt the hammer and the anvil. The proceedings of the 
Commission show that the ecclesiastical policy was to weary 
out the Catholics with vexatious proceedings. At some periods 
it seems as though the sole work of the Court was to bind over 
obstinate Catholics in heavy recognizances to appear before 
them again and again. As these recoynizances were quietly 
made to contain the condition that they were “not to confer 
with Papists meanwhile,” the forfeitures must have been 
frequent. 

Here is a specimen of the way in which a poor Catholic 
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could be kept dancing attendance. In 1580 the Commission 
went on circuit, and on Monday, the 8th of August it held its 
Court at Old Malton. One of the best blood of the county 
was called before them, John Constable of Hatfield, Esquire. 
“He appeared and confessed that he neither resorted to the 
Church nor doth communicate, nor hath done this five year last 
past. And being persuaded to conform himself to religion now 
established by the Commissioners, they pitying his case, being 
blinded with deep error, enjoined and commanded him to attend 
upon them all their progress and circuit, and to confer with the 
Lord Archbishop his Grace and his chaplains, and hear sermons 
preached by them during the same time and space until their 
return homewards.” Another hand-writing records the result. 
“Notwithstanding, the said John Constable utterly refused the 
same, and obstinately refused to go to the Church and com- 
municate, holding the opinion of transubstantiation ; and was 
thereupon committed to close prison in the Castle of York, 
quousque, &c., and appointed to be conveyed thither by Edward 
Fawcett, one of the Sheriffs of the City of York.” 

As may well be imagined, the number of those who broke 
down under the protracted vexations of the persecution is 
very large. All men are not heroes. The result was that many 
adopted that sad system of exterior conformity, while hoping 
for better times, which was the real cause of the loss of their 
faith to the mass of English people. The Yorkshire women 
held out far longer than the men, and the Commissioners tried 
first to reach them through their husbands. For instance, on 
Friday, August 5, 1580, “Sir William Babthorpe of Osgodby 
appeared personally before the Commissioners at Beverley and 
acknowledged a recognizance that he and his family shall duti- 
fully repair to the church and communicate from time to time 
as by the same more at large appeareth, and shall do his 
diligence to conform his wife,” &c. 

Grace Lady Babthorpe, the wife of Sir Ralph, has told the 
story* of the persecution they underwent, and of the imprison- 
ment of many of them in Sheriff Hutton Castle. The Acts 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission bear out her narrative. On 
Saturday, March 25, 1592, in the manor house of the dissolved 
Abbey of St. Mary’s, York, Henry Earl of Huntingdon Lord 
President of the North presiding over the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, Ralph Babthorpe of Osgodby, and William Hungate 


1 Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, First Series, p. 229. 
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of Septon, Esquires, appeared in person, and were each of 
them bound “in five hundred marks to procure that morning 
and evening prayers appointed in the Book of Common Prayer 
be hereafter daily held in their houses, and their children and 
household servants ordinarily to hear the same; also not to 
keep or hereafter retain in their houses or service any of their 
children or servants, being of lawful age, not dutifully and 
usually resorting to the Church, there to hear Divine Service 
and receive the Holy Communion at least so often yearly as 
is appointed in the said Book of Common Prayer; neither to 
admit nor suffer any that shall be known to be disobedient in 
religion to remain or usually to repair to their house.” 

The day before this proceeding the wives of these and 
other gentlemen were thus disposed of. “And because she 
[Margaret, wife of Sir Henry Constable] refused to hear Divine 
Service or to conform herself towards religion established, 
the said Commissioners committed her to the custody of 
Mr. William Watkinson, by a warrant in writing to keep her 
close prisoner in his house without access of any person to her, 
saving of a maid to attend her, being such one as will repair 
to the Church to hear Divine Service.” So Mistress Babthorpe 
was committed to “Mr. Thomas Buskell, Esq.,” and Mistress 
Hungate to “Mr. William Paler, Esq.”’—gentlemen of whose 
names we should probably be in ignorance but for this circum- 
stance. The delicate attention of the Commissioners, that the 
ladies’ maids should go to the Protestant church, shows how 
carefully they studied the work given them to do. 

However, the gentlemen who consented to act as these 
ladies’ gaolers were soon relieved of their charge. On Friday, 
the 13th of April, 1592, “in the prebendal* house of Ulleskelf, 
within the cloister of the Cathedral Church of York, and before 
the most Rev. Father in Christ, John Lord Archbishop of York, 
the most noble Henry Earl of Huntingdon, and the venerable 
Sir Christopher Hildyard, Knight, John Benet, doctor of laws, 
William Hildyard, Esq., and William Palmer, Chancellor of 
the Church of York, in the presence of me, Henry Proctor, 
public notary. Which day, hour and place the said Com- 
missioners for diverse causes them moving, and especially 
because the favour showed to the persons hereafter named, by 
committing them to divers gentlemen’s houses where they have 
been well entreated, and conference of godly preachers to move 


2 These legal Latin phrases are translated in these extracts. 
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them to forsake the errors, if it would so have fallen out, could 
take no place with them, [sc] committed them, viz., the Lady 
Margaret Constable, wife of Sir Henry Constable, Knight ; 
Mrs.Catharine Ingleby, wife of W. Ingleby, Esq. ; Mrs.Catharine 
Metham, wife of Thomas Metham, Esq. ; Mrs. Grace Babthorpe, 
wife of Ralph Babthorpe, Esq. ; Mrs. Margaret Hungate, wife of 
W. Hungate, Esq. ; and Mrs. Elizabeth Lawson, wife of Ralph 
Lawson, Esq., to the keeper of the Castle of Sheriff Hutton 
by warrants made for that purpose to Richard Pollard, gent., 
keeper of the same castle, and signed other warrants to be 
delivered to the gentlemen where they now remain, commanding 
them and any of them thereby upon receipt of their warrants 
to deliver the said gentlewomen and any of them to Roger 
Collier, her Majesty’s pursuivant, who by like warrants was 
commanded to receive them and to convey them to the said 
Castle of Sheriff Hutton. And then and there the said 
Mr. Richard Pollard entered into recognizance of one thousand 
marks well, truly, and safely to keep them according to orders 
to him given for that purpose.” 

Before the end of the year Sir Henry Constable obtained 
leave from the Privy Council for his wife to go to London, 
provided that he should first enter into recognizance before 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He accordingly appeared 
before three of them on the 5th of December, 1592, and the 
following were the conditions they required. He was bound 
in a thousand marks “that the Lady Constable his wife shall, 
within seven days after her enlargement forth of Sheriff Hutton 
Castle, where she now remaineth, take her journey into the 
south parts; and that after her said enlargement and before 
her departure into the south parts she shall not repair to any 
of her husband’s houses, neither make any longer abode within 
the county of York after her coming from Sheriff Hutton, but 
only five or six days at the house of Mr. John More of the 
city of York (if she will), to prepare herself for the said journey 
into the south parts. And also not to repair to any house 
during her absence where either the man or the wife thereof 
are known to her to be recusants, neither to confer or talk 
with any seminary, Jesuit, or Popish priests during her said 
absence, nor yet to confer or talk with any person or persons 
known to her to be disobedient in religion now established 
within this realm in matters of religion during her said absence. 
And also within twelve days after her said enlargement to 
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confer twice in every week during her said absence with some 
learned [preacher evased] divine for her conformity in religion 
now established. And also that she shall personally appear 
before the Queen’s. Majesty’s said Commissioners or three of 
them in the common place within the metropolitical church 
of York, upon the 6th day of March now next coming, unless 
in the meantime she conform herself to the godly religion now 
established within this realm, and thereof send true and sufficient 
certificate to the said Commissioners or three of them, upon 
the 6th day of March next, to the same place. And hereunto 
the Most Reverend Father in God, John, by God’s providence, 
Lord Archbishop of York, Mr. Edward Stanhope, John Gibson, 
Ralph Rokeby, William Palmer, and Robert Waterhouse, 
esquires, gave their consents, as appeareth from certain articles 
whereto they subscribed their names remaining of record, by 
means of letters written by the lords and others of her Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council in her behalf; and that done 
a warrant was delivered unto Sir Henry Constable, Knight, for 
his wife’s enlargement.” 

“On Tuesday, May 30, 1592, the Archbishop presiding, 
the Commissioners did commit Peter Knaresburgh for his 
obstinate refusing to go to church, to the custody of Richard 
Qucaly guousque, and Bridget Maskew, wife of Thomas Maskew, 
merchant, to the sheriffs of York, to be kept prisoner in 
Ousebridge donec, &c. And did also set down and decree that 
Mrs. Katherine Ratcliff and Mrs. Margaret Cholmeley should 
be sent to the keeper of Rotherham College to be kept prisoners 
there for their recusancy in case the keeper come within seven 
days now next coming to enter bond for their safe keeping, &c., 
but if he do not come, that the said Mrs. Ratcliff should be 
presently after the expiration of those seven days sent to Hull, 
and the said Mrs. Cholmeley to Knaresburgh Castle, to be kept 
prisoners there according to orders delivered for that purpose.” 

We must content ourselves with one or two further extracts, 
to show something of the character of these records. The first 
shall be one relating to a faltering member of the family that 
gave us exactly a century later our last martyred priest. John 
Thwing of Huton Craunceswick appeared before the Commis- 
sioners at Beverley on the 22nd of August, 1580, “and being 
charged with obstinate disobedience in religion, by way of 
answer said that he hath been and yet is and intendeth to 
continue conformable in the godly religion now allowed and 
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established in this realm and constantly avouched his sincerity 
in that behalf and entered recognizance to that end. After 
which the Bench, receiving credible information and advertise- 
ment that he is household servant to Mr. Henry Constable, Esq., 
a favourer of religion, and conceiving by reason of the premisses 
good hope of the said John Thwing touching religion, released 
the said recognizance, and only enjoined him to continue his 
conformity in that behalf, and so for this time dismissed him 
till further matter appear.” 

On the same day, before others of the Commissioners sitting 
at Ripon, “Thomas Brygges, clerk, of Pateley brygges, did 
personally appear, and being thought and reported to be himself 
backward in matters of religion and to seduce others by his 
sinister whispering in their ears, and being willed before the 
assembly then and there present to yield his opinion upon 
those two texts of Scripture, viz. Zu es Petrus and Hoc est 
corpus meum, for their satisfaction who stood in doubt of his 
zeal in God's truth, he presently refused to do it publicly and 
showed himself very unwilling to do it; and at last spoke 
something thereof very absurdly: wherefore and for other 
causes the Commissioners moving, the said Briggs was com- 
mitted to the Castle of York, there to remain prisoner donec,” 
&c. Terrible words are the donec and qguousque with which the 
orders for imprisonment conclude. It makes the term indefinite. 
The convicts are to remain in prison 77/7 they yield, or as long 
as they persist in their recusancy. This Thomas Brygges is 
called in the margin of the book clericus juratus, a Queen Mary 
Priest, in all probability, who had taken the oath of supremacy 
on Elizabeth’s accession. 

One more specimen. “Tuesday after Trinity Sunday, 
May 23, 1592. The Office of the Lords [Judges or Com- 
missioners] against Joseph Constable, gent., Richard Stapieton, 
gent., Cyril Ardington, Laurence Lister, James Thwaites, 
Thomas Lassells, and Robert Wright, esquires. Several precepts 
are directed to every of them personally to appear this day 
and to bring in with them their wives. On which day James 
Thwaites personally appeared and brought in a certificate 
signed by the hands of Thomas Lassells and Christopher 
Wandesford, esquires, whereby it appeareth that his wife had 
heard Service once in Mr. Lassells’ house in presence of the 
said gentlemen, and Mr. Thwaites confessed that he hitherto 
never received the Holy Communion.” The rest of the entry 
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respecting him is written on the margin, and we can almost 
imagine that we see the poor man hesitating and delaying to 
the last moment, and at length authorizing the notary to record 
the words that follow. “And the said Mr. Thwaites, to satisfy 
the Commissioners, offered himself to receive the Communion 
before the 4th of July next, and that his wife should repair to 
the church and.there hear Service and certify ; whereupon he 
was licensed to depart. 

“Then Laurence Lister, Esq., personally appeared and 
brought in his wife before the Lords Commissioners ; and his 
said wife, being asked when she was last at church, answered, 
‘Seven or eight years ago;’ and then interrogated what the 
cause was she hath absented herself since from the church, she 
answered that her conscience would not suffer her; and refused 
to say the Lord’s Prayer or to join with the congregation in 
prayer within the church; and also refused conference with 
learned preachers: whereupon she was committed to prison, 
and sent to Hull Castle by warrant. 

“Then personally appeared Anthony Scarcroft, servant, as 
he saith, of Mr. Joseph Constable, who brought in the recog- 
nizance signed by the hand of the same Mr. Constable, whereby 
it appeared that he was, since the precept delivered him, ridden 
to London by virtue of a bond of 300/ there to appear: 
whereupon the said Commissioners decreed an attachment 
against him for the next sessions.” 

And so it continues, day after day, year after year. A brick 
would give as good an idea of a house as a page from these 
registers of the proceedings of this tribunal. Extracts cannot 
show the pertinacity with which each individual was pursued, 
or give a true impression of the steady persistance of the perse- 
cution. The wonder is not that many fell away: it is that any 
Catholics were left—a still greater wonder that the scene should 
be laid in Yorkshire and Lancashire, where at least the Catholic 
religion has not been as completely crushed out as it was in the 
south of England. 

If any one is curious to know how the mass of English 
people became Protestants, these volumes will supply the infor- 
mation. Yet they record but a part of the vast machinery 
employed to carry out Elizabeth’s skilful legislation. For the 
north of England, even the Acts of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
contain but a portion of the exercise of the power of such arch- 
bishops as Edwin Sandys or John Piers, or of such Lords 
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President as Henry Earl of Huntingdon. This last insatiable 
persecutor would pass from the Ecclesiastical Commission, where 
the Archbishop took precedence of him, to his own council 
chamber, where he was supreme ; and there, not content with 
his own staff of officers and pursuivants, he would pen despatch 
after despatch to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of York, that 
the Acts of Parliament against Catholics might be carried out 
by the help of the municipal organization. And these despatches 
the Lord Mayor and his brethren, though they seem not to have 
done more than enough in the matter to escape blame, at all 
events carefully transcribed into the record of their proceedings. 
These books thus serve in some slight degree to make up to us 
for the loss of the Acts of the Council itself. 

We now turn to the registers of the ancient corporation of 
York, which happily are hardly less complete than those of the 
Archbishopric. Few cities, if any, in England have such books 
to show. The first register of the mayors, bailiffs, and freemen 
dates from the year 1272. Sheriffs instead of the bailiffs were 
given to York by King Richard the Second in 1396, when he 
conferred upon the city its charter and made it a county of 
itself. This volume therefore carries us back more than a 
century before the date of the charter. Another venerable book 
of the city archives consists of memoranda touching the city, 
Acts of Parliament, and ordinances of guilds between the years 
1376 and 1478. There are also sessions books of early date. 
Looking for those of Elizabeth’s reign, we found four volumes : 
her first year bound with Philip and Mary, the next volume 
going down to her thirteenth year, and her twenty-fifth and 
thirty-second years each in a volume. Much valuable matter 
may be found in the presentments recorded in these books. 

But the volumes with which we are most concerned, and to 
which reference has been made above, are called the House 
Books of the City. They are the records of the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, which, like a little Parliament, called itself sometimes 
“this house.” This splendid series of City registers commences 
with February 23rd, 1476, the fifteenth year of Edward the 
Fourth. Every thing that was done was entered with singular 
fulness, at least in the volumes that it has been our pleasure 
to peruse. We have contented ourselves with the reign of 
Elizabeth, and having dipped freely into these copious details of 
the affairs of Old York in her days, we hardly know how to 
part company with the old books, so dry, yet so fascinating. 
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We went to them, it is true, mainly in search of traces of perse- 
cution, and we have not been disappointed ; but we have come 
across such curious and interesting details of secular life in York 
at that time, that we cannot refrain from putting a few of them 
before the reader. 

All sorts of things are here, in no order but that of their 
dates, so that a complete summary or analysis of the House 
Books would take more space than we can give. Let us 
content ourselves with specimens as they come to hand. The 
Court consisted of the Lord Mayor, with the Recorder, the right 
worshipful the Aldermen, the two Sheriffs, and the worshipful 
“the Four and Twenty,” who were sworn of the Privy Council 
of the City. The powers of the Court were almost without limit. 
It would require the powers of Parliament itself now to make 
such a decree as the following, which bears date June 19, 
1595— 

““ And whereas the baking of mayne bread in this city is of 
late almost left off, or clean given over, which is thought to be 
by reason that spiced cakes are of late grown into greater use 
than heretofore hath been ; which mayne bread, as it is reported, 
is not in use nor baked in any other city or place forth of this 
city in England, and hath been used in this city time out of 
mind of man, and is one of the ancientest matters of novelty 
to present men of honour and others repairing to this city withal 
that can be had here, it is therefore thought meet and conve- 
nient that the same be still continued and kept in use and not 
be suffered to decay nor to be laid down. Whereupon it is now 
agreed by these presents that the mayne bakers of this city shall 
amongst them bake every Friday morning from henceforth ten 
shillings’ worth of mayne bread at the least to be sold to such 
as will buy the same, upon pain of six shillings and eight pence 
every default. And it is further ordered that if it do not sell 
before five of the clock in the afternoon of the same day, that 
then the same mayne bakers shall send to the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Twenty Four, at five of the clock in the 
afternoon of the same day, viz., to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
every of them four pennyworth, and to the Sheriffs and Twenty 
Four every of them two pennyworth of so much thereof as shall 
so remain unsold, who shall take and pay for the same. And 
that the searchers of the bakers shall be charged to see this order 
performed on the behalf of the said bakers, and to make present- 
ment of the default of the said bakers herein, the one half of all 
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which fines shall be to the Common Chamber and the other to 
the company of bakers.”* 

Meslin bread is in use in York to this day, a heavy bread 
of rye and wheat. Whether this be the “ancientest matter of 
novelty” that the good citizens were so anxious should not be 
supplanted by spiced cakes, none but a Yorkshireman should 
venture to declare; but if so, to us it hardly seems a dainty. 

Mayne bread was put to its use on the 9th of April on 
1594, when “My Lord Zouch, Lord Ambassador into Scotland, 
returned from Scotland and craved the Lord Mayor to have 
twenty-four post horses ready for him against to-morrow in 
the morning, to carry him to Ferrybridge, whereupon it was 
agreed that the persons named shall be commanded every of 
them to provide and have a sufficient and able hackney horse, 
furnished with saddle, bridle, and other furniture fit for journey, 
ready for post horse for his lordship to-morrow at four of the 
clock in the morning, to be sent to such places for. his lordship 
as my lord mayor shall in the meantime signify unto them, 
every person, upon pain of 40s. without pardon or mitigation. 
Also it is agreed that my lord mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs 
shall present his lordship with mayne cakes and wine, such as 
they shall think meet, and at convenient time in the morning.”* 

The spiced cakes that were driving the mayne cakes out 
of the market were put back into their proper place by special 
enactment. “/tfem, It is agreed that no spiced cakes shall be 
sold unto nor used at or in any funerals, christenings, drinkings 
with the lord mayor, sheriffs, aldermen, or chamberlains after 
the elections, nor in any taverns or inns, and that taverners 
shall use mayne bread, new white bread, or such like in their 
houses, and no cakes, upon pain of every person offending or 
doing contrary to lose and forfeit for every offence or time so 
offending or doing 6s. 8d., to be paid and divided as aforesaid.” 

The bakers were also allowed “to bake sodden bread at 
such assize as my lord mayor shall set down in that behalf.”® 

The four-and-twenty persons who provided Lord Zouch his 
post horses heard of them again at a later meeting of the 
corporation. After due entry of those who provided their able 
hackneys, “which served accordingly,” we learn that “likewise 
Leonard Beston did provide one which went, and the party 
that rid on her refused her at Tadcaster by reason of her 

3 House Books, n. 31, fol. 122. 
4 N. 31, fol. 63. 5 N. 31, fol. 122b. 6 N. 31, fol. 173b. 
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hard pace. And diverse others sent such horses as were neither 
likely nor able to serve, namely, Thomas Graves, &c., of which 
the said Ralph Hart’s horse was taken to go and went to 
Sherbourne, and ‘there tired, and Lawrence Edwards and 
William Maskewe had either of them a horse there ready, 
which were taken to serve and tired by the way, viz., the said 
Mr. Maskewe’s at Tadcaster and the said Lawrence Edward’s 
horse at Sherbourne. And my lord mayor, by reason of that 
John Watson sent such a bad horse, and that it was thereupon 
told his lordship that the said Watson had better horses in his 
stable, sent to his said stable and brought from thence two 
able horses, of which the one was taken to serve and did serve 
very well, and divers others which had like commandment made 
default, viz., Mr. Alderman Askwith, &c., and sent no horses to 
serve according to the said commandment. It is therefore now 
agreed by these presents that all the said persons which made 
default, and also all those whose horses tired, and those which 
sent horses which were neither likely nor able to serve, shall 
be commanded to be at the next Court, to pay their said fines, 
or show cause, if they can, wherefore they should not do so, 
or at such other Court in this place as my lord mayor shall 
think meet.”? 

The order respecting spiced cakes forbade their use, not 
only at funerals and christenings, but at “drinkings with the 
lord mayor, sheriffs, aldermen, or chamberlains after the elec- 
tions.” And sure enough, after each election we find entered 
“and gave his wine accustomed.’ But one sheriff forgot his 
duty on some festive occasion and neglected my lady mayoress, 
“My lady marice,” as the common clerk writes it, and left her 
ladyship without her customary “mess of meat.” As may be 
supposed, it did not escape due chastisement at the hands of 
the wrathful lord mayor. “And now my lord mayor did again 
move this Court touching Mr. Sheriff Wayd his not sending 
to my lady mayoress her mess of meat from his feast at his 
riding day, as of ancient time hath been used and done by 
others. Whereupon, for that this Court is informed that the 
same was done rather wilfully and of set purpose than other- 
wise, it is thought by these presents that the same is an offence 
finable or punishable in regard of the former ancient usage of 
others who have been sheriffs and have done the same yearly 
of ancient time. It is therefore now agreed that the said 
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Mr. Sheriff Wayd shall be sent for, to hear his answer in that 
behalf, who, being comed, answering, saith that he did not 
think that the same had been any ancient custom, nor that 
any offence would have been taken thereat, and that he is 
sorry that he did so oversee himself [he is sorry for the over- 
sight] in not doing the same, and that if it had not passed 
he would have done the same, but having passed could not 
be recalled, and humbly referreth and submitteth himself to 
the orders of this honourable Court therein, craving the favours 
of these presents. Whereupon he is assessed to pay for his fine 
in that behalf tos., which fine he shall deliver to the Common 
Clerk’s hands, to be given to such poor as this Court shall 
hereafter appoint the same to be paid unto.”§ 

Talking of lady mayoresses, a singular custom prevailed of 
old in York, by which the title of lady remained for life with 
those who had once been mayoresses. It found expression in 
the York adage— 


He is a lord for a year and a day, 
But she is a lady for ever and aye. 


This custom appears plainly from the House Books to have 
prevailed in Elizabeth’s time. For instance, Edmund Richardson 
died during the year of his mayoralty, 1576, and his widow, 
“Lady Richardson,” was called upon to restore the corporation 
plate. In 1600 it was agreed that “Margaret Maxfield, late 
servant unto my Lady May, born at Perith shall have a pass- 
port to travel unto the place of her birth.” This Lady May 
was the widow of Henry May, step-father of Mrs. Margaret 
Clitheroe, who was lord mayor at the time of her martyrdom. 
To this great heroine we will come by and by. Thus far we 
have been occupied with less serious recollections of York than 
the great tragedy of her peine forte et dure that sanctified Ouse- 
bridge. But before we reach this we have more to tell of the 
city’s secular recollections, and to these we will return in a 
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THE name of Crétineau-Joly, who died a most Christian and 
edifying death, on the Ist of last January, will be familiar to 
most of our readers. Jacques Crétineau-Joly was born the 
23rd September, 1803, at Fontenay-le-Comte in La Vendée. 
He was the son of respectable trades-people, who to the family 
name of Crétineau appended that of Joly, inherited from a 
grandfather, an officer in the army, whose appearance and 
manners had won for him this title among his comrades. In 
due time he was sent to the co//ége, or grammar-school of Lugon, 
and at the age of seventeen prevailed on his parents to favour 
his preference for the ecclesiastical state. He was accordingly 
taken by his mother to the Seminary of St. Sulpice in Paris. 
After the lapse of two years he was, strange as it may sound 
in our ears, chosen by the then Grand Master of the State 
University to fill the chair of Philosophy in the College of his 
native town. His industry and talent seem to have justified an 
appointment which, all due allowance made, witnesses to his 
precocity. His conscientious efforts to justify the choice of 
his patron, gave promise’ of a brilliant career, but they seem 
to have told upon his health. The verdict of his physicians 
was peremptory ; he was forced to resign his honourable post, 
and to seek change of air and of {climate to restore his shattered 
health and strength. 

The Catholic instinct, which was ever strong in him, directed 
his steps Romeward. To Rome he would have gone, but 
having been shipwrecked not far from Monaco, the young 
traveller was compelled to return home. His disappointment 
was, however, but temporary, for having been engaged as 
secretary by the Duke de Laval-Montmorency, the then repre- 
sentative of France at Rome, young Crétineau was chosen to 
accompany his noble patron thither. He arrived in Rome 
in June, 1823, some two months before the demise of Pius 
the Seventh, which involved the decline of the power and 
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influence hitherto enjoyed by his trusty Minister and counsellor 
the illustrious Consalvi. The discarded statesman survived the 
Pontiff only till the 24th January following, when he breathed 
his last, at the age of sixty-seven. In his Memoirs of Cardinal 
Consalvi, Crétineau mentions the two visits he paid him. The 
first was shortly after his arrival in the Eternal City, when as 
yet the Cardinal was in the height of his power; the second 
and last was in company with the Governor of Rome, who 
went to convey to the dying man, in his solitude at Perto 
d’Anzio, the blessing and kindly messages of Leo the Twelfth. 
As he has since recorded in one of his works,! what most 
impressed him on this first visit to the seat of the world-wide 
empire, was not the ruins of its bygone glories, or its wealth 
of masterpieces of art, but the incomparable splendour of its 
religious solemnities, in which the central figure, as we now 
must say, used to be that of the august and venerated person 
of the Vicar of Christ. 

Ere returning with the Abbé Joly, as he was then called, 
fo France, it may be interesting to mention that he had the 
rare privilege of preaching before the Pope. It happened thus: 
on August 25, 1825, the patronal feast of the national French 
church at Rome, San Luigi dei Francesi, was to be kept with 
more than usual solemnity. The Pope had been pleased to 
signify his intention of assisting at the function. Every suitable 
preparation was completed, when by a fatality which seems 
perversely to seek out such occasions, the preacher invited to 
deliver the customary panegyric fell ill. What was to be done? 
As is usual in such circumstances, entreaties to fill the untoward 
vacancy were modestly, but no less firmly refused, when as a 
last resource the Abbé Joly was thought of. His not being 
in Holy Orders was of course an obstacle, but that might be, 
and was, got over by a licence from the Holy Father. After 
a hurried preparation of scarce more than a couple of days, 
the youthful orator, nothing daunted by the presence of the 
Pontifical Court, delivered the panegyric of the saintly monarch. 
If we may believe some private letters which a few weeks later 
were given to the public in the newspapers, and even in the 
not always veracious columns of the official journal, the 
Moniteur Universel, his attempt was crowned with a success 
due no doubt, in great measure, to his fervid attachment to 
the dynasty that had so long swayed the destinies of his country. 


1 Récits simples de notre temps. 
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In 1827, Crétineau-Joly returned to France, and betook 
himself to his native Vendée. Shrinking from the decisive 
step of taking Subdeacon’s Orders, he resolved to give himself 
time for deliberation, and for that purpose accepted the chair 
of humanities which was offered to him in the ecclesiastical 
College, or Little Seminary of La Rochefoucauld. Being again 
compelled to resign by his failing health, he was employed for 
some time as tutor in a family at Confolens. Convinced at 
length that he was not called to the priesthood, he set himself 
more strenuously than ever to retrieve the position of his 
parents, whom bad debts had brought to the verge of ruin. 
With this labour of dutiful love his marriage, on August 11 
1830, was in nowise allowed to interfere. His first book, entitled 
Méanges, appeared in 1833. It was dedicated to the famous 
Duchesse de Berri, whose abortive attempt to raise La Vendée 
against the new dynasty, was then an almost universal topic. 
Within the first three years of his married life, he won his spurs 
as writer for the periodical press. The Vendéen, whose name 
sufficiently indicates its colour, was first favoured with his con- 
tributions, which, whatever their literary merit, brought their 
author into close but unpleasant contact with the administrative 
and judicial authorities of a régime as little disposed as those 
that preceded it, or have taken its place, to wink at the 
escapades of hostile publicists. The vigour of his denunciations 
of the anti-religious policy of the new Government, and of his 
advocacy of the fallen dynasty, attracted the notice of Count 
de Sesmaisons, on whose invitation he assumed the editorship 
of L’Hermine, at Nantes, a post he held for four years, during 
which he had more than once to plead his cause before the 
tribunals. Towards the close of 1837 he yielded to that 
attraction which Paris seems to exercise over every Frenchman 
of real or fancied abilities, and besides contributing several 
political and literary articles to the leading journals of his 
party, was associated with Viscount de La Guérroniére, the 
future author of the famous pamphlet, Le Pape et le Congres, 
in editing L’ Europe Monarchique. His connection with the 
periodical press, chequered as heretofore by frequent prose- 
cutions on the part of the Administration, came to a close in 
1841, at which time he devoted himself to those historical 
researches which were to occupy the last thirty years of his life. 

We pass by, as of but little interest to our readers, the 
selection he made of the various tales and descriptions of 
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scenery and impressions of travel contributed by him to journals 
and magazines, which appeared under the title, Szmples récits 
de notre temps. His History of the Vendean Generals and 
Commanders, which appeared in 1838, served to bring him 
before the public, and to pave the way for the favourable 
reception of his masterpiece, the Histoire de la Vendée militante. 
As the illustrious author of the Symdolik justly observes, 
“Every book has a twofold history; one previous to, the other 
following its publication.” Having surmounted the difficulties 
of historical investigation and of literary composition, our author 
found himself confronted by an obstacle none the less serious 
for being financial. Baron Dudon, a former Minister of State 
under Charles the Tenth, out of gratitude to the author, who 
in his History of the Treaties of 1815, had cleared his character 
as a diplomatist and statesman from baseless aspersions, 
generously came forward to his assistance, and the book 
which constitutes Crétineau’s best title to literary fame was 
given to the public. 

In presenting to our readers a brief and necessarily imperfect 
account of this masterpiece of Crétineau-Joly, we cannot do 
better than transcribe a few telling passages from a letter 
of thanks addressed to him by the Christian heroine the 
Marchioness de la Rochejaquelein, than whom few had a better 
claim to pass judgment on the record of the fortunes of a 
gigantic struggle, whereof she might justly say: Quorum pars 
magna fut. . 

After you, sir, no one will attempt to write the history of la Vendée. 
You are our Homer; your narrative vies with his, nay, surpasses it, 
since the marvellous you draw upon is none other but the truth of 
plain, unquestionable facts. I thank God that I have lived long enough 
to read a history of la Vendée worthy of the subject. 


To quote the observations of an able contemporary critic in 
the Bibliographic Catholique, “Crétineau-Joly was evidently the 
man of all others to write the history of the Vendean wars— 
a Vendean himself by birth and by his leanings, brought up 
amid the heroic memories of the conflict, memories which he 
met with everywhere, even in the bosom of his paternal home.” 

With an indefatigable thoroughness and a conscientiousness 
with which French writers on historical subjects are, we know 
not why, not usually credited, he set himself to investigate 
every source of information relating to a seven years war which 
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involved two hundred successful sieges, or stormings of towns, 
seventeen regular battles, and no less than seven hundred 
skirmishes. Besides insuring that accuracy of statement the 
impartiality of history so imperatively demands, these pre- 
liminary researches have enabled the writer to be concise 
though complete. As Montesquieu so aptly remarks: Pour tout 
abréger il faut. avoir tout vu. Ere we pass on to a work far 
better known to the majority of our readers, viz., his History 
of the Society of Jesus, we may observe that the insurrection 
of la Vendée should in nowise be dwarfed to the level of a 
political, or social struggle, of a merely partisan war, for it 
was a war of religion, the uprising of a Catholic province, 
which denied to the usurping and revolutionary democracy 
of the day, the right to deprive them, or to disinherit their 
children, of the faith of their forefathers, or of that loyalty 
to their sovereign with which the purity and permanence 
of that faith were bound up. It was the protest of a 
Christian race against the intrusion of brute force into the 
domain, the sanctuary, of conscience. This is a truth to 
which both friends and foes have borne witness. Lamartine 
may stand for all. Towards the close of his career, when his 
political and religious views were most assuredly not in harmony 
with the Vendean type, in his history of the unfortunate party 
who were the first victims of the revolutionary phrenzy they 
had contributed so much to excite,” he thus expresses himself: 
“The Vendean war, which was so soon to become so terrible, 
was from the outset a war of conscience for the people. . . . The 
emigrant nobility took up arms for the King and the aristocracy 
—the Vendeans for their God.” 

We must allow Crétineau-Joly to describe in his own words 
the seemingly fortuitous circumstances which led to his under- 
taking the History of the Society of Jesus. 


I had just finished my Héstoire de la Vendée Militante, and one of my 
friends, Baron Dudon, ex-Minister, was to take me to the East for a 
change. We met at the Lake of Como. ‘The news which reached us 
there from the East was that the plague and civil war were rampant. 
. . . We deemed it prudent not to go further, and adjourned our visit 
to the East; but the Baron would not let me return to Paris without 
having at least seen my friends in Rome. On the morrow I set out for 
the capital of the Christian world, having no idea of what awaited me 
there. By a lucky chance I met, in the Corso, with a Jesuit who had 


2 Histoire des Girondins. 
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been one of my fellow-students at St. Sulpice.* He recognized me, and 
pressed me to call upon him at the Gest. I went. Some of the other 
Fathers came and joined in our conversation. I was introduced to the 
General of the Society,‘ and two days later it was resolved that the 
Society should lay upon me the charge of writing its history. Pope 
Gregory the Sixteenth, whom from 1823 till 1827 I had known as a 
Camaldolese monk and a Cardinal, was pleased to ratify the spon- 
taneous selection of the sons of St. Ignatius. In hearing of it from my 
lips, he said, “‘It is most fitting that the historian of Za Vendée militante 
should be the historian of the Jesuits. Are they not the Vendeans of 
Holy Church!” These encouraging words of the Holy Father were for 
me more than a command. I set to work. 


The Holy Father, not content with words, was pleased to 
send the historian by the hands of Father Roothaan a splendid 
silver crucifix containing a particle of the true Cross. Crétineau, 
who had not yet recovered from the fatigue occasioned by his 
history of the Vendean war, shrank somewhat from beginning 
forthwith a work of such vast dimensions. Father Roothaan 
overruled all his objections, by saying to him: “Take with 
confidence this present of the Holy Father; wear this cross on 
your breast, and you will be free from all headache while you 
are working at our history.” A promise, or prophecy, if you 
will, which had a literal fulfilment. 

The unflagging and persevering industry which had here- 
tofore stood him in good stead, helped him to tide over the 
twofold difficulty of gathering his materials and of presenting 
them in a readable and interesting form. The first two volumes 
of this best known work of its author were soon out, and three 
others speedily followed ; to these were added, later on, a sixth 
or supplementary volume. We are far from claiming for the 
History of the Society of jesus a chimerical perfection. As 
might be expected, like the time-honoured body whose story 
it chronicles, it elicited diametrically opposite appreciations. 
Like all works of the hands or mind of man, it has its imper- 
fections: certain questions have been briefly handled which 
demanded a development far more proportionate to their 
importance; omissions may be here and there discovered, 
minor inaccuracies of style and statement are not wanting. 
Were we to pass judgment on the work, we should take 
exception to the reproach addressed to the Society in all 
mildness by our author, of having rendered possible the whole- 


3% Father de Villefort. 4 The late Father Roothaan, 
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sale extirpation of Christianity in Japan by its neglect to 
establish a native hierarchy. The celebrated Benedictine 
Cardinal, Dom Pitra, one of the disciples and of the glories 
of the late Dom Guéranger, has triumphantly vindicated the 
conduct of the Fathers in this regard, by showing how, for 
well-nigh two centuries, the rolls of episcopal succession in the 
several Churches of the Gauls bear indisputable traces of the 
foreign origin of their early pastors, and proving that even in 
the ages nearest to the Apostolic times, a native hierarchy was 
the outcome and token of a Christianity matured by time. 

Still less can we approve the tone of his advocacy when, 
in certain passages, Crétineau-Joly reflects on the bearings of 
the Holy See towards the Society, and the privileges by which 
its services have been recognized. Haud tali auxilio, nec defen- 
soribus istis tempus eget. The interests, nay, the very existence, 
of the Society are essentially bound up with its unswerving 
loyalty to him who has the care of all the Churches; between 
him and it, there never was, never can be, conflict or antagonism. 
Enemies are proverbially more clear-sighted than friends, and 
the phrenzied hate of those who would deal with, and do deal 
with the Jesuits when they have the power, as outlaws beyond 
the pale of human justice and of civil right, is, in the main, stirred 
up by the consciousness of the indissoluble ties of faithful, 
unquestioning, and filial obedience which bind them both as 
individuals and as a body to the Apostolic See. Its foes are 
theirs, their glory before the Church and history is that they have 
ever to bear the brunt of the blows which in reality are aimed 
at the heart and centre of ecclesiastical unity. We cannot 
therefore sympathize with our author when, misled by his 
Bourbonist proclivities, he glosses over the overbearing insolence 
wherewith the “Grand Monarque” thought fit to treat the Holy 
See, nor can we see how the part taken by certain of the 
Fathers in a quarrel which well-nigh precipitated the French 
Church into schism, can be vindicated from the reproach of 
subserviency and of a readiness to sacrifice the rights of the 
Church to the despotic whims of an autocrat whose overweening 
sense of his own dignity and prerogative blinded him, on more 
than one occasion, to the fact that his power was limited by 
law and by right. With these reservations, we can cordially 
agree with the flattering appreciations expressed on several 
occasions by the illustrious captive of Spielberg, Silvio Pellico, 
who greeted the work on its appearance as an act of justice 
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and of boldness, which it indeed was, at a time when the French 
Liberals, with their motley following, were seeking to be borne 
back into power on the waves of popular hate and godless 
fanaticism, lashed into fury by denunciations in all the moods 
and tenses, of those “dangerous plotters against our modern 
liberties and the automony of the State”°—the Jesuits. 

On a later occasion, the above-mentioned critic passed the 
following judgment on the work, when all but the last (the 
sixth) volume had appeared. 


As a foreigner I cannot, of course, claim to pass judgment on the 
style and diction. But I am as well able as any other to appreciate the 
logical sequence, the free and independent tone of thought, the tokens 
of patient and accurate research, the sustained interest, and especially 
the generosity of feeling and thought displayed in the descriptions with 
which the work abounds. 


For those who may be tempted to detract from the historical 
value of the work under the pretext that it is a long-winded 
panegyric, it will be sufficient to quote the following passage 
from one of the author’s subsequent works. 


When I was asked to write the History of the Society of Jesus, 
I knew not even by sight a single member of that body. They took 
me as I was, and I have remained what I was then. ‘Throughout the 
whole course of our long and familiar relations, they have never 
required of me to do the least violence to my duty and convictions ; 
they have allowed me access to the innumerable documents stored in 
their archives. I have visited and studied these religious on various 
occasions, at Rome, in France, and Germany— indeed, everywhere. 
I have ever found them full of an affectionate frankness, ever ready to 
assist in the manifestation of the truth, even when such truth was not 
quite to their credit. In writing this work I wished to be neither their 
advocate, nor their assailant. I cared only to be impartial. 


The acknowledged excellencies and rapid success of the 
last-mentioned work may have induced Gregory the Sixteenth, 
in the last few months of his Pontificate, to commit to our 
author the defence of the Church and of the Holy See against 
the combined assaults of the secret societies. In obedience to 
the word of command, these subterranean agencies, availing 
themselves of the facilities afforded them by British diplomacy 
whose representatives kept open for them channels of safe and 
rapid communication, had sent piles upon piles of printing matter 


5 See speech of Prince Bismarck in the Prussian Parliament, March 16, 1870. 
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to the presses, kindly put at their service by the respective 
Governments of Malta and certain cantons of Switzerland. 
Their purpose was to prepare, on a grand scale by the pen, 
for those conflicts‘ which but a few years later raised the 
barricades in most Continental capitals, and passing into a 
new phase of its development, found agents and accomplices 
in the councils of kings. With his unfailing penetration, 
Gregory the Sixteenth, now near the close of his Pontificate, 
saw into the designs of the conspirators, watched the gradual 
unfolding of their strategy, and resolved to counteract them, 
by shedding the light of day upon their deeds of darkness. 
Crétineau-Joly was summoned to the Vatican, important docu- 
ments were placed in his hands. His tact, or singular good 
fortune, which in this particular at least, never failed him, helped 
him to unearth invaluable revelations. In a brief interval he 
had gathered the materials of his Tableau des Sociétés Secréetes. 
The death of Gregory the Sixteenth took place during these 
preliminaries, and our present Holy Father, adhering to his 
programme of conciliation, withdrew from the projected work 
the countenance wherewith he had graciously favoured it on 
his accession to the Apostolic See. Yet the laborious researches 
of our author were not doomed to be without fruit, as by 
far the most important part of the materials he then accumu- 
lated have been given to the public in a work which deserves 
to be better known amongst us than it is, viz, Zhe Roman 
Church in presence of the Revolution. 

At the earnest solicitation of several eminent personages, 
Crétineau availed himself of his enforced leisure to write his 
famous book entitled Clement the Fourteenth and the Jesuits. 
It is foreign to our present purpose to dwell upon the subject- 
matter of this work, which appeared in May, 1847, and involved 
its author in a series of literary contests the details of which we 
mercifully spare our readers. In justice to him, however, we 
must observe, that the scarcely covert menace, and the insolent 
parallel he allowed himself to make, in the beginning of the 
book, between the situation and tendencies of the Pontificate 
of Clement the Fourteenth and that of Pius the Ninth, were 
by him suppressed in all subsequent editions. As befitted an 
honourable man, he formally declared that he, and he alone, 
was responsible for the tone of his appreciations and for the 
publication of the work. As he declares, “I must here say, and 
say it plainly, that between the author and the members of the 
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Society of Jesus, not only is there no collusion or agreement, 
but the most complete divergency of views.”® 

It is, however, but fair to his memory to state that amid 
the various objections made, not to the truth, but to the 
seasonableness of his work, he received a most flattering 
approval from Cardinal Bernetti, at that time Chancellor of 
the Holy Roman Church, who later on commissioned the well 
known prelate, Mgr. Fioramonti, to place in our author's keeping 
a certain number of precious but secret historical documents. 
Fioramonti did more than this. Being the heir of Consalvi, he 
gave the greater part of this illustrious minister’s State papers 
to Crétineau, who failed not to make good use of them, as will 
be seen hereafter. The good fortune which thus gave him 
access to so many valuable sources, led some of his antagonists 
to insinuate that he had somehow or the other, helped himself. 
Theiner went so far as to dispense with all circumlocution, and 
charged him with having “stolen” the documents he knew how 
to use to such good purpose! Instead of meeting this outrageous 
imputation with that vehemence which had won for him from 
Armand Marrast, the editor of the ational, the significant 
present of a small golden boar, inscribed Afro historia, 
Crétineau, in his first reply to Theiner, briefly relates that, 
calling one day on Cardinal Bernetti, who was at his durcau 
in the company of some five or six ambassadors, he stood in 
the middle of the room, without coming nearer. ‘“ How is your 
Eminence?” said I. “Come hither,” said the Cardinal, without 
moving ; “there are no papers on this table!” 

We do not feel called upon to refute the no less unfounded, 
but far meaner imputation, which sought to present the dis- 
interested champion of the Church and of monarchical insti- 
tutions, as a mere mercenary hack. He wisely left to those 
who knew him best his vindication from a charge which the 
simple tenour of his life and the scanty inheritance he 
bequeathed to his family sufficiently dispose of. Ever too 
proud to pay court or to cringe, he would never ask a favour 
on his own behalf, yet if all could be made public, many a 
struggling man of letters found in him a friend, who spared 
not his own purse, and overcame for their sake his reluctance 
to beg for place or favour. 

His open-handed charity won for him, no doubt, a blessing. 
The coolness that had of late marked his relations with the 
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Vatican, had given place to a cordial understanding on both 
sides. To seal this reconciliation, Crétineau gave to the public 
the substance of certain State papers which an extraordinary 
good fortune had put in his way, under the title of Te Roman 
Church in presence of the Revolution. True to its title, the work 
exhibits throughout these two principal personages of the drama 
of contemporary history in marked and sustained contrast. We 
behold despotism, falsehood, brutal violence, in hand to hand 
conflict with true liberty, truth unalloyed, and that sacred 
weakness, which even in seeming defeat, finds the issues of 
victory. This work appeared in February, 1859, some few 
months before the outbreak of the Italian war. Beginning with 
the accession of Pius the Sixth to the Apostolic Chair, in 1775, 
he surveys the state of Europe in the few vears preceding the 
outburst of the revolutionary storm. The oft-told tale of the 
cannibal excesses of the Revolution, of the sufferings and 
constancy of its most august victims, fills the first volume of 
a work which leaves us in sight of the mightiest of the spoilers 
and oppressors of the Roman Church chained Prometheus-like 
to the rock of St.Helena. The second volume teems with 
revelations of the mystery of iniquity, unveils the subterranean 
machinations of the secret societies, from the final downfall of 
Napoleon till the establishment of the ephemeral Roman 
Republic of 1848. A Brief addressed by Pius the Ninth 
to the author under date of 25th February, 1860, gives the 
highest possible attestation to the authenticity of the sources 
on which our historian drew, and dispenses us from adding our 
feeble commendation. 

In the same year he published a short but most telling 
résumé of the Roman question, under the title of “Rome and 
the Savoyard Curate” (Rome et le Vicaire Savoyard), under the 
form of a pamphlet, to meet the unsparing denunciations of 
the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See the revolutionary 
press was daily launching with impunity. In 1862, and the 
following year, he gave to the public the History of Louis 
Philippe d’ Orléans, and of Orleanism. We need hardly say 
that, as was to be expected from our author’s antecedents and 
dynastic proclivities, he too frequently forgets that the historian 
is a judge, and not a mere partisan witness. Of far greater 
importance to the public and to his repute as an historian, were 
the Memoirs of Cardinal Consalvi, which appeared in 1864, and 
was favourably received on all hands by the Catholic press 
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Five years later, poor Theiner, Prussian though he was, under- 
took to avenge the memory of the First Buonaparte from the 
attacks of Consalvi. He had not to wait long for a reply. It 
followed close upon the appearance of his History of the two 
Concordats, under the title, Buonaparte, the Concordat of 1801, 
and Cardinal Consalvi. If, as must be owned, Crétineau forgot 
in this reply the moderation imperatively demanded in the 
discussion of historical questions, it should be remembered that 
Theiner was by no means sparing of insinuations, which richly 
deserved the chastisement our author inflicted on him with no 
light hand. 

To complete our account of his literary labours, we merely 
mention his History of the three last Princes of the House of 
Condé, which he gave to the press in 1867. The extra work 
necessitated by his last encounter with the ex-librarian of the 
Vatican, whom he survived four months, brought on a seizure 
which he took as a warning to set his house in order. We have 
not space to dwell on the closing scenes of a life which had 
been devoted to the defence of God’s holy Church. It will be 
enough to say that he took the warning mercifully vouchsafed 
to him with the courage and also the humility of a Christian 
man, that he acknowledged and strove to make amends for that 
impetuosity of character, for those outbursts of temper, which 
those familiar with his writings will not need to be told were 
his special failings. He died as befitted the life he had led, the 
sacred cause he had championed, leaving after him inconsolable 
mourners, demanding but the charity of the prayers of his 


acquaintances and readers. 


Materfamitas. 





“ My Gop! my God !” she cried, 
“Shall I never be joyous and glad ? 

Must I always go wearily, drearily on, 
With a heart so aching and sad ? 


“Ts it only the earliest youth 
That is joy’s legitimate time ? 

Are there on/y the cares and toils of life 
For a woman when past her prime ? 
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“Ts she really a thing of naught, 
When her half-score children are born, 
Because the bright glance of her eye grows dull, 
And her face looks weary and worn ? 


“Ts there only monotony left ? 
And has she no friends to claim, 
Save a few poor women as weary as she 
With living, and bearing the same ? 


“ Are men to go cheerily on, 
Smile on us with pity or scorn, 

While they quietly gather each rose of life, 
And leave for us only its thorn ? 


“Must we live but to wait their smiles, 
Or to shrink at their tongues’ sharp swords ? 

(For the men who don’t kick us with hob-nailed boots 
Can stab us with pitiless words !) 


“ Are we really their goods, their ¢hings ? 
Are we only ‘for God through men ?’! 

Are their lives to be always life’s hymns of joy, 
And our’s but the faint ‘Amen ?’” 


And she cried, “ My God, my God, 
Can these be Thy ways so just ? 
Oh, how shall I trim my lamp of faith 
With the oil of a loving trust ?” 


She cried, and her guardian guide 
(The angel whom God had given), 

Led her straight away from the evil thoughts 
Which had darkened her view of heaven : 


Led her on through the chapel door 
(With her spirit so ill at ease), 

And there, where the altar lamp burned bright, 
He put her upon her knees. 


And she seemed to hear a Voice, 
A Voice that was calm and sweet : 
“My child, why doth thy rebellious will 
Brood thoughts that are so unmeet ? 


“Have I only died for men ? 
Are your souls less dear than theirs ? 
Have I ever shown, by word or deed, 
That I slighted your pains and cares ? 


1 « He for God only, she for God through 4im” (Milton). 
VOL. VI. (NEW SERIES). 
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“Were not My tenderest words 
‘ For you and the babes you bore, 
When I screened your faults and soothed your woes 
In My earthly days of yore ? 


“Oh, child ! bend down thy will, 
And the pride that will not submit ; 
And take with love what is sent by love, 
For I know what is right and fit. 


“The path that is strewn with thorns, 
Is the surest that leads to Me: 

Freedom from pain is not the gift 
That should ever be craved by thee. 


“ Monotony—what is that, 
But the doing My daily work 

In the hidden ways that I prize so well, 
Where no vain self-love can lurk ? 


‘Spurn not thy lesser place, 
Rejoice if thy path lies low; 

Embrace with a loving, hearty trust, 
My will that ordained it so. 


“Thy pains, and sighs, and tears, 
Yea, the lines on a careworn face, 
Are dear to My Heart, nor is there one 
That hath not its special grace. 


“Courage! and bear thy Cross ; 
Fear not, but lift the load ; 

Though the burden of life seems heavy now, 
My smile shines over the road.” 


Then she cried, “‘ My God, my God, 
Forgive my folly and pride, 

That I could forget, in my own small woes, 
The Love that for me has died !” 


And she cast her burden of care 
At the feet of a loving God, 

And prayed that her feeble feet might creep 
In the footprints where He had trod. 


And she prayed, till a holy peace, 
That came from the altar throne, 

Stole round her soul, and her heart grew light, 
For she knew she was all His own ! 
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“SENA VETUS CIVITAS VIRGINIS.” Such is the inscription on 
the coins which the citizens of Siena caused to be struck in 
the year 1260, to commemorate the great victory which they 
gained over the Florentines at Montaperto, not far from Siena. 
To attribute their victory in their hour of need to the Blessed 
Virgin, was not the result of any transient devotion of the 
Sienese to the holy Mother of God, for their devotion to her 
is registered in their city in every form which the art of man 
can devise, in carving, metal work, and painting. The stranger 
who visits the Picture Gallery of Siena is struck by the number 
of “Madonnas” which remain as illustrations of Italian art 
during the period ranging from the year 1280 to 1480, in which 
the Sienese school of painting was at the height of its renown 
for power of devotional expression. They are a proof of the 
piety of that age, which encouraged the Sienese artists to 
produce these admirable works. For even if the quaintness 
of form in the early masters may detract somewhat from the 
effect of their compositions, the beholder is nevertheless im- 
pressed with the intensity and earnestness of expression which 
the artist has always given to the face of his Madonna, to the 
Divine Child, and to the other sacred personages in his painting. 
To this is chiefly owing the reputation of the Sienese school 
of the fourteenth century, represented as it is by the works 
of Guido and Duccio of Siena, by the brothers Pietro and 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, by Simone Memmi, Andrea Vanni, Taddeo 
Bartoli, and Sano di Pietro. But the large collection of early 
triptychs stored in the public academy of Siena and gathered 
there from churches and private collections, is but a small 
portion of the evidence which exists of Siena’s love towards 
the Blessed Virgin. Of the many churches of the city, there 
is hardly one which does not contain, either above some altar 
or in the sacristy, some valuable illustration at once of the best 
period of Sienese art and of devotion to the Blessed Mother 
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and the Divine Child. The Sienese point with special pride 
to a Madonna which is in the great Church of St. Dominic, 
over an altar in a chapel near the high altar of the church. 
This painting, in the form of a triptych, is the work of Guido 
di Siena, who executed it in 1281, at a time when the influence 
of Cimabue upon Italian painting had not yet made itself felt, 
and certainly before Giotto had obtained for the Florentine 
school the credit of having emancipated the art of painting from 
the stiff and stereotyped conventionalities of the Byzantine 
traditions. 

But a greater monument than even its early school of paint- 
ing remains to this day in Siena, to attest both the devotion 
of the Sienese to the Mother of God and the spirit of pious 
enterprize which animated its citizens in the flourishing era of 
its Republic. The cathedral church which stood on the highest 
ground in Siena, and which was erected before the year 1012, 
although of stately size, was not deemed vast enough to satisfy 
the generous piety of the Republic to Mary, the Patroness and 
Protector of their city. The Sienese remembered the vow which 
they had made to the Blessed Virgin on the eve of their victory 
over the Florentines at Montaperto. In thanksgiving for that 
success, the votive chapel of the Madonna had already been 
erected, and sumptuously adorned, in the south transept of the 
Cathedral. But the citizens desired to raise a temple in honour 
of Mary, that should compete in its proportions with the noblest 
Cathedrals in southern Europe. 

The motives that prompted the gratitude of the citizens may 
best be understood from the narrative given by an ancient 
chronicler, given by Gigli in his work entitled The beloved City of 
Mary." -This chronicler describes the alarm that reigned in 
Siena in 1260, when, abandoned by Manfred, King of Sicily, 
the Sienese were left to contend alone against a formidable army 
of Florentines. The enemy had demanded that the walls of 
the city should be levelled to the ground, and had threatened in 
case of refusal that Siena should be laid waste with fire and 
sword. At that epoch Florence supported the Guelph faction, 
while Siena was Ghibelline. 


It was then [as the chronicler narrates] that the councillors of the 
city, inspired by God, chose for their mayor a man of perfect and good 
1 This chronicle is cited also by the Very Reverend Canon Toti in a work recently 


edited by him: Ai di votazione della citta di Siena e del Senese, alla SS. Vergine 
Madre di G. Cristo. 
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life, the best that could then be found in Siena, his name Buonaguida 
Lucari. Whilst this election was going on, our spiritual father, Messer 
the Bishop, quickly caused the bell to be rung, to summon the clergy, 
priests, canons, friars, and all the religious to meet together in the 
Church of the Duomo. When they were assembled, the bishop made 
them a short address, reminding them how they were bound to pray 
to God, to the most holy Virgin, and to all the saints, for the people 
and for the city, that God might be pleased to preserve it from 
destruction ; and that as He delivered Niniveh through fasting and 
prayer, so also it might please Him to free Siena from the utter exter- 
mination with which it was threatened at the hands of the Florentines. 
The bishop then gave directions that all the clergy should go in pro- 
cession barefoot through the Cathedral, singing psalms and spiritual 
canticles, with litanies and prayers. 

Whilst the bishop with his clergy were engaged in this procession, 
the Almighty, through the prayers of the clergy and of so many good 
people, and by the intercession of the holy Virgin, moved the soul of 
the mayor, Buonaguida, with a sudden inspiration. He arose, and 
speaking loud enough to be heard by the citizens who were outside 
below in the piazza of S. Cristofano, he said, ‘Citizens of Siena, we 
have sought aid, as you know, from King Manfred, and now it seems 
to me that we ought to offer in person this city and state to the Queen 
of Eternal Life, that is, to our Lady Mother the Virgin Mary. In 
order to make this offering, I pray you all to follow me.” The mayor 
then divested himself of his robes of office, and barefooted and bare- 
headed, placed himself at the head of the citizens who followed with 
heads uncovered, and without cloaks or shoes, praying aloud as they 
went, “Glorious Virgin Mary, Queen of Heaven, help us in our great 
need, and free us from the hands of our enemies, the Florentines, and 
from the lions? that seek to devour us.” When they reached the 
Cathedral, the bishop and clergy were then singing the 72 Deum before 
the high altar. The bishop, hearing the cries and prayers of those who 
had come with the mayor, Buonaguida, went with his clergy to the 
door of the Cathedral to meet this new procession. Buonaguida, on 
entering the Cathedral, prostrated himself before the bishop, who bade 
him rise, gave him the kiss of peace, which all then gave to one 
another. 

The bishop then, holding the hand of the mayor, went up to the 
altar before the image of our Mother the Virgin Mary, and there 
knelt down, grievously weeping. Buonaguida, the mayor, also knelt 
before the altar, the people ali weeping and sobbing the while. After 
the lapse of about a quarter of an hour the mayor rose up, and stand- 
ing in front of our Mother the Virgin Mary, thus spoke: “O Virgin! 
gracious Queen of Heaven, Mother of Sinners, I, a miserable sinner, 


2 The lion was the emblem of the city of Florence, and the she-wolf with her 
suckling that of Siena. 
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give over and commend to thee this city and state of Siena, and I 
pray thee, Mother of Heaven, to please to accept it, although it be 
but a small gift to offer to one so powerful ; and likewise I pray and 
implore thee to guard, free, and defend this our city from the hands 
of our enemies, the Florentines, and from all who desire to oppress it 
and who wish its destruction.” The bishop then ascended the pulpit 
and delivered a most beautiful address, exhorting the people to union, 
imploring all, nay, even commanding all, mutually to forgive injuries 
received, exhorting all to approach the sacraments of confession and 
communion, and desiring them to recommend the city and its people 
to the glorious Virgin Mary and to join the bishop and clergy in a 
procession. 

First of all was carried in the procession the crucifix of carved wood 
which is in the Duomo, over the altar of St. James.*? Next followed 
all the religious, and then came a banner, with beneath it an image 
of our Mother the Virgin Mary. Then came Messer the Bishop, with 
the mayor at his side. After these came all the canons of the Duomo, 
barefooted and bareheaded, singing psalms, litanies, and prayers, and 
behind them followed all the people, barefooted and bareheaded too, 
recommending themselves to God and His blessed Mother, and saying 
“Our Fathers,’ “Hail Marys,” and other prayers. The procession 
went as far as S. Cristofano, into the Piazza del Campo, then returned 
to the Duomo, and the people began to go to confession and commu- 
nion, and each one sought to be reconciled to the other, the one who 
had been most wronged seeking out his enemy to make good and 
sincere peace with him. ‘The mayor, with a few attendants, returned 
to S$. Cristofano, where he met in council the twenty-four priors (the 
chief magistrates of Siena), and, as if inspired by God, they came to 
a wise deterntination. 

This was on Thursday, the 3rd of September, and all that night 
the people continued going to confession and making peace with one 
another. 

At break of day, the twenty-four priors who ruled and governed 
Siena sent forth three heralds, one to each of the three wards of the 
city to make this proclamation: “ Brave citizens, arouse ye, and be 
stirring! Arm yourselves, and don your best suits of armour, and let 
each one, in the name of our Virgin Mother Mary, follow his standard 
bearer, recommending himself to God and His holy Mother.” 

Hardly had the heralds delivered their orders, than the citizens 
were found to respond so readily to the summons, that scarcely did 
a father wait for his son, or a brother for his brother, but all went at 
once with their standard-bearers towards the gate of Santo Viene. 
First came the standard of St. Martin’s, both in reverence to that Saint, 


% This large wooden crucifix is still preserved in the Cathedral, over a side altar, 
in one of the chapels of the north transept. It was carried in front of the army at 
the battle of Montaperto. 
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and because that company lived nearest to the gate. The second was 
the standard of the city, with a very large following of men, all well 
appointed. ‘The third was the royal standard of Camollia, which bore 
depicted on it the mantle of our Virgin Mother Mary, all white and 
spotless. Behind this standard there followed a great multitude of 
people, not only citizens, but soldiers on foot and horseback, and with 
them many priests and friars, some with, others without arms, to help 
and console the troops. All were in high spirits, of one mind and 
purpose, and full of courage against our enemies the Florentines, who 
with such boldness had dared to make demands so iniquitous and 
unreasonable. 

The people having been thus arrayed, the valiant women, who had 
remained in Siena together with Messer the Bishop and the clergy, 
began on that Friday morning a solemn procession, with all the relics 
which were in the Duomo and in all the churches of Siena, the clergy 
singing psalms, litanies, and prayers, the women barefoot and in mean 
attire, praying and beseeching God to send back safe to them their 
fathers, sons, brothers, and husbands ; and weeping and sobbing they 
went along in this procession, invoking the Blessed Virgin. 


Thus far this contemporary chronicler. We may easily infer 
from his narrative how great must have been the joy of the 
Sienese when they beheld their troops returning victorious 
from Montaperto, bearing aloft the great carved crucifix, and 
with it, two high poles, which had borne the standard of the 
defeated Florentines. Dante, in his /zferno, canto x., alludes to 
this great battle, where he speaks of— 


The slaughter and great havoc, 
That colourd Arbia’s flood with crimson stain.* 


Machiavelli, in his History of Florence, states, that those who 
escaped from the defeat near the river Arbia, took refuge not 
in Florence, but in Lucca, for they considered their city as lost 
to them. 

In the years which followed this victory, so momentous for 
the fortunes of the Sienese Republic, we find, in spite of curious 
changes in the administration of the Government, one main idea 
dominant above the strife of factions in the city, and above all 
the rivalries of party, the desire to do honour to the Mother 
of God, in whose praise the members of every faction united, and 
to whose intercession all ascribed their success in the recent 
contest with the Florentines. In accordance with this general 

+ Ond’ io a lui: Lo strazio e’l grande scempio 


Che fece l’Arbia colorato in rosso, 
Tale orazion fa far nel nostro tempio. (/nferno, cap. x. 86.) 
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sentiment of the people, councils of the nine magistrates of 
the newly-established democracy were held, and distinguished 
architects were consulted about plans for the building of a 
new Cathedral, which should worthily attest to posterity the 
greatness of the love and gratitude of the Republic to the 
Blessed Virgin. Owing, however, to difficulties which prevented 
the immediate execution of their design, little progress was 
made for several years, beyond the levying of an annual con- 
tribution of wax from each citizen of the Republic towards 
the expenses of the undertaking, and the promulgation of a 
law which obliged every one who owned a beast of burden, 
to give for two days in the year the labour of his beast for the 
transport of material from the distant quarries, or for some other 
work for the Cathedral fabric. At length in the year 1321, just 
sixty years after the battle of Montaperto, a meeting was held of 
the magistrates, provisors, and councillors of the city. The 
original record of the minutes of this meeting still exists in the 
public archives of Siena.® The principal resolution is thus 
worded— 


In the name of the Lord, Amen. We, N.N., the magistrates and 
councillors appointed by the magistracy of the Nine, as advisers of the 
Cathedral works, having invoked the name of Christ, and having 
agreed together and taken our oaths as to the matters relating to the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore di Siena, do declare herewith, the 
following as our opinion regarding the building of a new church: 

To wit, that to the honour of God and of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
his most Holy Mother, who always was, is, and shall be in future, the 
head of this Church of Siena, we advise that, there should be begun 
and built, a large, beautiful, and magnificent church, well proportioned 
in length, height and width, and in all the dimensions suitable to a fine 
church, and with all the splendid ornaments which belong and appertain 
to a great and beautiful church, to the end that our Lord Jesus Christ 
and His most Holy Mother, with the most exalted Heavenly Court, 
may in the said church be blesssed and praised in hymns, and that the 
said commonalty of Siena may by them be ever protected from evil, and 
kept in perpetual honour. 


Some years still elapsed before the attempt was made to 
carry into effect the vast design then projected ; but at length 
in 1337, the great Council of the Republic was summoned by 
the tolling of the bell of the public palace, and the chief 


5 This record has been published in the valuable work entitled, Documenti per la 
Storia del? arte Senese raccolti ed illustrati dal Cav.Gaetano Milanese. Siena, 1856. 
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magistrate of that year put to the vote and carried a resolution, 
that a Cathedral of colossal proportions should be at once com- 
menced. The design was furnished by a master architect named 
Lando, who was called in from Naples, and remunerated with 
the yearly stipend of two hundred lire. The fabric was begun, 
its walis and columns on the south side were carried up to 
an immense height, with lofty windows of marvellous beauty 
of pointed architecture. 


The plan was nothing less than to turn the whole of the mighty 
existing church into the mere transept for a new church to be built at 
right angles to the old. Conceive what the new church itself would 
have to be—the length of nave,® the strength of pier, the height of 
vault—the dimensions, indeed, of temples built in dreams, but scarcely 
of architecture to be raised in real marble and roofed by living hands. 
As you stand at this day on the south side of the Cathedral square of 
Siena, it is long before you become aware of a fragment of wall which 
rising far like a cliff above some buildings hard by. It is pierced by 
two large pointed windows; presently you find other lofty portions 
of a like architecture running from it in the direction of the Cathedral, 
and it dawns upon you that the Cathedral as it stands, and that mass of 
uncompleted wall, were one day to form one enormous building. The 
first stone of the new work was laid, the outer wall and some piers of 
one long aisle were raised, the vast front began to hang in heaven ; that 
was ten years’ work, and the work of those ten years was all.” 


The lofty south wall, one hundred and forty feet in height, 
and pierced by its two superb windows, one above the other, 
is seen standing out in strong relief against the sky, a roofless 
ruin, only sustained by the walls which are carried up in similar 
gigantic proportions at its side. The lonely grandeur of these 
strange fragments so near to, and yet so much more imposing 
in their form and outline than ever the walls of the existing 
Cathedral, excites in the beholder a feeling of wonder and awe. 
No ruthless hands of self-styled reformers have as yet banished 
the Holy Sacrifice from Italy, or strewn the soil as in England 
with the ruins of stately abbey churches, left to moulder away 
like Tintern or Glastonbury in silent desolation. The terrible 
plague which devastated Italy, and fell with special fury on 
Siena, in the year 1348, was the cause of the abandonment and 

6 The total length of the projected building as appears from the original ground 
plan still existing in the Museum of the Duomo would have been 377 feet, and the 
entire width of the nave including the transepts at the cross, 230 feet. 


’ Fortnightly Review, July, 1875, in an article entitled, ‘‘ History of a Pavement,” 
by Sidney Colvin. 
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non-completion of this magnificent design. Nowhere did. that 
awful pestilence, which swept over so many parts of Europe, 
rage with such intense virulence and so great a sacrifice of 
human life as in Siena. So that when the plague had ceased, 
the streets of the city seemed deserted, its houses were left 
almost untenanted, and its population, which had amounted 
to two hundred thousand souls, was brought down by this 
fearful visitation to about one fourth of that number. 

An eye-witness of the pestilence in Siena, Angiolo di Tura, 
records in his diary, that while it lasted he buried with his own 
hands five of his sons. He adds that the dying were generally 
abandoned by the affrighted relatives and neighbours, so certain 
and so fatal was the infection ; that dogs were seen devouring 
and dragging about in the highways the bodies of the dead, 
for there many were stricken suddenly as they hastened on 
some errand, and fell down and died in the public streets. 

It is not therefore surprizing, that with a population so 
reduced by this appalling calamity, the committee of the con- 
struction of the new fabric came in 1356 to the determination 
that it was necessary to discontinue a building which in its 
dimensions would far exceed the probable requirements of a 
scanty population, and in its cost would surpass the greatly 
diminished amount of the yearly contributions. 

Whilst thus abandoning, however, the further prosecution of 
that magnificent edifice, and though baffled in their great design 
of erecting a colossal monument of their gratitude to Mary, 
the Sienese resolved upon a noble compensation, and a worthy 
fulfilment of their vows, by directing all the resources of art 
at their command to the improvement and embellishment of 
their old Cathedral. Few, indeed, are more richly adorned with 
beautiful works in painting and in carving. From a point at 
the west end of the nave the aspect of the Cathedral is par- 
ticularly fine; the stately rows of marble columns ribbed in 
black and white, which stretch along the lengthy nave and aisles, 
and cluster beneath the hexagonal lantern-tower, and the side 
chapels of the transepts, like the many coloured trunks of a 
stately pine forest. At the altar end, a large wheel window in 
the apse, filled with Giacomo di Castello in 1369, admits a 
mellowed light into the choir upon the carved stalls of dark 
walnut wood, and upon the great frescoes of Sodoma, of Becca- 
fumi and Salimbeni. Another magnificent stained glass window 
is over the western entrance at the west end. Its design repre- 
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sents the Last Supper, and was painted by Pierin del Vaga 
in 1549. Thence the eye wanders across the clerestory of the 
nave, and the long line of terra cotta busts of the Roman 
Pontiffs placed above the arches of the nave; and the view 
is closed by the graceful arcades and fretted work of the central 
tower, where sombre coloured frescoes successfully combine 
in their effect with the deep reliefs of the marble carvings. 

The pavement, begun in 1369, and only completed towards 
1550, is without rival in Europe. It is composed of magnificent 
pictures, subjects scriptural or allegorical, wrought in engraved 
and inlaid marble, the work of Beccafumi, of Pinturicchio, and 
of others of the best painters and designers of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries.® 

It is to be regretted that the Gothic windows of the side 
aisles have been blocked up, and their beautiful architecture 
covered in with most inappropriate ornamentation in the debased 
classical style erected over every one of the side altars. But 
these incongruities are readily forgiven in presence of the 
numerous works of art which meet the eye in this Cathedral, 
surrounding the altars of the Holy Sacrifice with such glorious 
trophies of man’s skill and handicraft, and clothing the beautiful 
edifice with such impressive representations in colour and in 
stone, of the story of man’s redemption. We read that “when 
Bethsabee came to King Solomon to speak to him for Adonias, 
the King arose to meet her, and bowed to her, and sat down 
upon his throne, and a throne was set for the King’s mother, 
and the King said to her: ‘“‘My mother, ask: for I must not 
turn away thy face.”® 

So too in this great temple, the palace of our Lord and 
King, the eye rests with pleasure on the many memorials of 
her who shared with her Divine Son the privations of Bethlehem 
and the sorrows of Cavalry. On the very threshold of the 
Cathedral the visitor is arrested by the inscription which tells 
him that “with chastened affections he is to enter the temple 
of the Virgin most chaste.’ He looks beyond and sees high 
in the frescoed apse a painting of her glorious Assumption, 
and if he examines the marvellously-sculptured pulpit, a chef 
@’euvre of medieval marble work by Niccoldéd Pisano in 1271, 
he finds there chiselled the whole story of the Incarnation, from 


8 Drawings of this pavement taken from traces, by Signor Leopoldo Maccari, 
are in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
9 3 Kings ii. 20, 
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the time when Mary His Mother kneels by the cradle of her 
Divine Child, to the day when as a Queen she is seated at His 
side. Two paintings, evidently of early date, are fixed on the 
transept walls, one on each side of the Cathedral. The figures 
are much darkened by time, but the gold background of the 
old triptych still maintains its lustre after 650 years, and the 
prominent figures of the Blessed Virgin with her Child, sur- 
rounded by Apostles and saints in reverent attitude, show the 
hand of some early Sienese master. These pictures on wood 
are the portions of a triptych which was painted on both sides 
by Duccio di Buoninsegna. The work was ordered for the 
high altar of the Cathedral, and so greatly was the painting 
prized, that when finished, it was conveyed in special pomp 
on the 9th of June, 1310. A contemporary record, preserved 
in the public library, states that— 


On that day the shops were closed, and the Bishops ordered a 
large and devout company of priests and friars to go in procession. 
These were accompanied by the magistracy of the Nine, and by all 
the officials of the municipality, and soon all the most respectable 
citizens were assembled near the said picture, with lighted tapers in 
their hands ; and next there followed behind the women and children 
with much devotion, and they accompanied the said picture as far 
as the Duomo, making the procession in the usual way round the 
Piazza del Campo, and the church bells were rung with a joyful peal, 
in devout celebration of so noble a painting as this one is. 


Both the splendour of the existing Cathedral and the grandeur 
of the stately ruins which adjoin it, give abundant evidence of 
the generous magnificence with which the Sienese endeavoured 
to fulfil the vow they had made to the Blessed Virgin. 

It is important, moreover, to notice as indicating the depth 
of the devotion of the Sienese to our Lady, that it was exhibited 
in the most public and official manner. The vow of 1260 was 
made at the prompting and under the guidance of Buonaguida, 
the chief magistrate of the Republic; and so, too, in times of 
special peril, we find the magistrates and chief officers again 
renewing, in the name of the whole city, the pious offering of 
themselves and their city to the Queen of Heaven. 

When, in 1483, the State was in danger from a combined 
attack which the expelled magistracy of the Nine were planning 
in order to recover their ascendancy, a solemn vow was publicly 
made to obtain the continued protection of the Blessed Virgin. 
This vow was the result of a resolution taken at a general 
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meeting of the commonalty and people on August the 7th; and 
the Act of Donation, signed by the public notary, declares: 
“That the State of Siena, with all its dependencies, having 
before been given, granted, and presented to the Blessed Virgin, 
and having been by her preserved, should, by the authority of 
this present assembly, be restored and granted anew to the most 
glorious Virgin Mary, as there is no better or more powerful 
protection and guardianship than that of the most glorious 
Virgin.” 

This offering of the city was made with the most imposing 
ceremonial, in which the Cardinal and clergy of Siena took part, 
with all the leading magistrates and an immense concourse of 
people. High Mass was sung in the Cathedral, and at the end 
of Mass, after the sermon, all repaired to the Madonna chapel, 
where the keys of the city were presented by the Priore or chief 
magistrate, a certain Andrea Sani di Maestro Andrea, and laid 
on the altar “with much devotion, before the statue of the 
said glorious Virgin.” At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
Te Deum was sung, and the Cardinal “having invoked the 
name of the Eternal God, gave his benediction to the whole 
multitude.” 

In 1526 the Republic was governed by a magistracy elected 
almost entirely from the people; and a conspiracy of the 
expelled nobles, composed especially of those who were the 
supporters of the magistracy of the Nine, united with the 
Florentines, the hereditary enemies of Siena, and threatened the 
Republic with imminent peril. In the act of donation of the 
city to the Blessed Virgin, on this occasion, the impending evils 
are attributed to the many sins of which the people have been 
guilty, and again the keys of the city are solemnly laid upon 
the altar of the Madonna. The donation made in former times 
before the battle of Montaperto is confirmed, and a special 
invocation is made of “the glorious Virgin Mary, as Mistress 
and Patroness of the city and commonalty, that she may vouchsafe 
graciously to intercede for them with her beloved Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen.” 

In the ceremony of donation which followed, the Mass of 
the Conception of the Blessed Virgin was said for a noble and 
virtuous lady, named Margarita de’ Bichis, whose holy life and 
great discretion caused her to be consulted by the magistrates 


10 From a document in the Public Archives of Siena, entitled ‘* Deliberazioni del 
Concistoro,”’ f. 138, n. 684. 
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of the Republic even on State affairs, had recommended them 
to have a solemn Mass of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin said annually on the day when the city shall be 
delivered from the threatened danger, and she added that the 
annual festival should not be one 


Of bull-baiting, or other games, but of spiritual matters, such as 
confession, communion, and these to be made by all the magistrates of 
the city, annually during three days in memory of the favour received. 


Moreover, she advised 


That no disputation or preaching against the Immaculate Conception 
should be permitted, but that it should be held and maintained, as 
nearly the entire Church held and maintained it, and that it should be 
ordained that all religious and others who will not receive or solemnize 
such festival, shall not be allowed to dwell within the city. Also, that 
on the following Sunday, all the magistrates having any jurisdiction in 
this city of Mary, should go to the cathedral church, contrite and con- 
fessed, and present themselves before the image to which on other 
occasions they have gone, and there have celebrated a Mass of the 
Immaculate Conception, and afterwards give back this city to its true 
Patroness, who has been lost to us, through the many blasphemies and 
sins committed to her dishonour, and that of her Son, promising to 
repair the wrongs done, and to act uprightly in the administration of 
affairs." 


This advice was acted upon, and a banner called of the Most 
Immaculate Conception was borne in procession to the Cathedral, 
where the Mass of the Conception was sung. 

In 1550, a fresh danger menaced the liberties of the Sienese 
and even the existence of their Republic. For the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth of Spain, having terminated successfully the 
war in Flanders, under the pretext of preserving Siena from 
internal dissensions, gave directions to his Ambassador at Rome, 
Don Diego di Mendoza, to have constucted in Siena a fortress 
that should command the city. In this emergency, recourse is 
again had to the most Immaculate Virgin. In the supplications 
made to her there is reference to her help so often obtained 
before, and besides the renewal of the offering of the city to her, 
the magistrates engage to bestow in alms a dowry of twenty- 
five florins each for fifty young maidens, and this vow they 
undertake to continue during every year in which the city 
maintains its liberties. The offering of the city, and the 


1 From the Archivio Publico, Siena, ‘‘ Deliberazioni di Concistoro,” f. 173, 
nN. 942, a.c. 8-9. 
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presentations of the dowries, took place at a High Mass in 
the Cathedral, at which all the chief magistrates were present 
and received the Holy Communion. The Priore of the City, 
named Claudio Zuccantini, made the address of presentation 
to the Canon of the Chapel of the Madonna, Messer Antonio 
Benci, and the reply of the Reverend Canon, which is preserved 
in the Public Archives, shows that the good people of those 
days were reminded as now of the need of joining to their 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin the practice of those virtues 
which become the children of the Church of Christ. 


Illustrious Signori [he said], your great and profound humility is 
shown to be founded on the virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Your Faith is shown in your desire to be united to our most august 
Lord, by receiving within you His most Sacred Body. Your Hope 
is shown by the consignment and restitution which you have made 
of the keys of our city to the most glorious Queen of Heaven. Your 
Charity is shown by the vow which you have made of offering in 
perpetuity on behalf of your free Republic, the dowries of fifty maidens. 
We, though unworthy of our high office, receive these your vows and 
offerings in the name of Christ our revered Lord, and of His Imma- 
culate Mother; and we remind you that faith without works is declared 
to be dead; that he who with a pure and upright heart puts his trust 
in God, will be immovable as the mountain of Sion, and that charity 
must be nourished by the love of God. Wherefore have a lively faith, 
a firm hope, and an ardent charity, to the end that you may obtain 
what you desire, and that your city may be maintained in true liberty, 
to the honour of God, and of the Immaculate Virgin your advocate.!” 


When the Mass was over, all went through the city in 
procession, the guilds and companies with their banners and 
ensigns, the image of the Madonna borne beneath a very 
handsome canopy, followed by the fifty maidens who had 
been chosen for this year’s dowries, and by all the magistrates 
and officers of the city. 

In the year 1554, when the Republic was in dire distress 
after its fierce and long continued endeavour to preserve its 
independence against the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and the 
Medici in Florence, it again turned for help its earnest suppli- 
cations to the Blessed Virgin. The offering and donation of 
the city to their holy Patroness was made anew, with all the 
ceremonial and public attendance of the public authorities 


12 Public Archives, ‘* Consigli della Campana,” vol. ccli, a. c. 34, c. 35. 
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which has been noted on previous occasions. It will be 
instructive, however, to note the language with which the Canon 
Bernardino Maccabruni addressed the assembled Gonfalonieri, 
captains of the people and municipal officers of every grade. 
These State officials were assisting at the Mass said in the 
Cathedral in penitential rite, and the organ and chant were 
silenced. They were about to receive the Holy Communion at 
that Mass from the hands of the Canon, and to him as the 
representative of the Madonna, the chief magistrates had 
delivered the keys of the city, after the Credo, at the Offertory. 
On giving back the keys to the chief magistrate, and just before 
administering the Holy Communion, he thus addressed those 
gathered round him. 


Illustrious citizens,—By presenting this morning to the Queen of 
Heaven the keys of your city, you have shown that you acknowledge 
your present weakness. This is indeed so great that it would be folly 
to trust to yourselves. You have therefore, by this act of donation, 
desired to obtain help from above, and to be armed and strengthened 
with grace from heaven. If such be sincerely your desire, it is needful 
for you to free yourselves of all carnal pleasures, and to remove far from 
you those evil passions which make the heart unclean and hateful to 
God ; that so, humbled and purified, you may make of yourselves a 
more worthy offering to the Divine Majesty, in return for the many 
benefits which he has vouchsafed to bestow on this your city, and 
especially for that best gift which this morning He vouchsafes to grant 
in giving Himself to you in the most Holy Sacrament. 


After reminding his hearers that the hand of God is not 
shortened, and that to obtain the Divine help they should 
cultivate the virtues of patience and of charity to the poor, as 
well as of faith, hope, and perseverance in well-doing, he 
concludes— 


And as this morning He vouchsafes to feed the crowd that hungers 
after Him, so will He provide in this city for the wants of those who 
dispose themselves to live in obedience to His laws, for He offers 
Himself to you under the form of this consecrated Bread, that He may 
give you life and strength more abundant.'* 


The public and official character of these ceremonials, the 
adornment of the Cathedral during succeeding centuries with 


8 Vid. Toti, Ati di votazione della citta di Siena, p. 56, and Milanesi in the 


Cronaca del Sozzint. 
14 From the Archives, ‘‘ Consigli della Campana,” vol. 251, a. c. 249. 
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masterpieces of art illustrative of her life and glory, as well as 
the large number of ancient triptychs and paintings of the 
Madonna which exist in the churches and museum of the city, 
might suffice to give Siena the title which she claims of being 
the City of the Virgin. But other memorials proving the extent 
of this devotion to her, abound in Siena. The celebrated 
fountain in the public square or piazza, called “del Campo,” 
from Dante’s allusion to it, has for its chief ornament a graceful 
bassorilievo in marble, the work of Giacomo della Quercia in 
1412. In the centre of this justly admired work, the Blessed 
Virgin is seated with her Divine Child in her arms, and around 
her in the various compartments of the side of the fountain, the 
cardinal virtues are represented by symbolical figures; for 
Mary, “is the Mother of grace and of virtue.” The public 
palace, called the Palace of the Republic, is adorned with 
frescoes of her whom the brave Sienese invoked for help and 
guidance in their councils. The numerous wall paintings in its 
halls and council chambers were intended to remind their 
legislators of the dependence of mankind upon Him, Whose 
Mother was a Virgin, Whose life is our example, and from 
Whom alone are derived any glory and merit in the works of 
man. One large room has each of its walls covered with frescoes 
in 1390 by Taddeo Bartoli, representing some incident in the 
life of Christ in which the Blessed Virgin has a share. On the 
end wall of the council chamber was painted in 1315, by Simone 
Memmi, the friend of Petrarch, one of the grandest tempera 
paintings which the medizval times have produced. The subject 
is the “Enthronement of the Madonna.” Under an ample 
canopy or Baldacchino supported by eight of the Apostles, the 
Blessed Virgin is seated on a chair of state; the Divine Child, 
clad in a simple tunic stands upon her knee, whilst near the 
throne are angels, Apostles, and other saints, some bearing 
scrolls on which are inscribed, in verse, admonitions and maxims 
to encourage justice and impartiality in the administration of 
the laws. 

In another apartment, one walk is covered with a fresco 
of the year 1445 by Sano di Pietro. It represents the coro- 
nation of the Blessed Virgin, who is surrounded with a 
glorious company of angels and saints in reverential attitude, 
rejoicing in the honour which her divine Son is bestowing 
upon His blessed Mother. 

But not merely the public buildings and the churches 
contain memorials of her. The great hospital, opposite the 
VOL. VI. (NEW SERIES). Q 
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front of the Cathedral, one of the richest and most ancient 
foundations for the sick in Europe, is dedicated to her and 
called after her name, “Santa Maria della Scala.” Numerous 
confraternities, companies, and guilds in the city are under 
her protection. Her name is invoked after that of her divine 
Son in the ancient forms of contracts and agreements. Her 
image is impressed on the ancient seals and coins of the 
city. It is seen even in frescoes over the city gates, with 
verses of affectionate salutation to her inscribed beneath. It 
is seen in the palaces of the rich, at the corners of the streets, 
and in the porchway of private houses, and the oil lamp is 
usually kept lighted before it. It is seen in the shops and 
warehouses, in the cottages of the poor, and even painted 
on their carts and wagons. And well is it for man when the 
gracious image of Mary is thus constantly before him; for 
it not only raises his heart and thoughts to a better acknow- 
ledgment of the humility and purity which brought down 
upon the holy Virgin the regard of the most High, and made 
her to be called “ Blessed by all generations,” but it moreover 
helps him to ascend from her mere human nature to the Holy 
One of Nazareth, her Son our Lord, Who alone is most High, 
and to Whom be all honour and glory. 

To those who are not Catholics, to.those to whom, as a 
consequence of their separation from the guidance of the 
Church of Christ, the due perception of the great dignity of 
the Blessed Virgin has become a mystery unknown, it may 
seem strange to behold such repeated tributes to her honour. 
But such persons should at least remember that the Catholic 
Church, which has ever assigned the due place of honour to 
the Mother, has alone produced a St. Catharine and a 
St. Bernardine of Siena, two out of a thousand other saints, 
whose lives have been swallowed up in contemplation of the 
wonders of the love of Jesus Christ for man. But even 
though the Protestant visitors to Siena may have been taught 
from infancy to misunderstand and condemn the Catholic 
Church for the reverence which it encourages towards the 
blessed Mother of God, they will see that the memory of her 
divine Son is not obscured in Siena, for upon the facade of 
the great Public Palace of the city, in the centre of a gigantic 
glory with wavy golden rays, there glitter the sacred letters 
IHS, which St. Bernardine of Siena so loved to keep before 
the minds of the people to raise their thoughts and hearts to 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind. G. L. 
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IL—SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN CATHOLIC 
PERIODICALS. 
St. Gregory the Seventh. By the Count de Montalembert. 
IV. 

IF a conscientious study of facts was not in itself sufficient to determine 
the question as to the merits of the two causes at issue in the struggle of 
the eleventh century, a comparison between the characters of the men— 
in whom the Church on the one hand, and the Empire on the other, were 
personified—ought to decide it. It would be unjust to deny that Henry 
the Fourth possessed many of the qualities that go to make a great king. 
His activity was wonderful, his perseverance and his intrepidity worthy of 
a good cause; and he was, moreover, endowed with a singular amount of 
sagacity and prudence. But these qualities were nevertheless combined 
with all the vices and excesses which constitute a tyrant. We know what 
monstrous acts of debauchery and cruelty Henry the Fourth was accused 
of by the German Catholics. The Saxons said they waged war against 
him, not so much to avenge their own wrongs and to throw off his despotism 
as to punish the incests and sacrileges with which he had defiled their 
country, and he deserved to be indignantly looked upon by the whole of 
Christendom as one of the most cruel and wicked of tyrants. It was with 
horror that Christians beheld, under the law of the Gospel, a renewal of 
the infamies ascribed to the heathen gods, and of the crimes committed 
by the worst persecutors of the Church. Have the excesses attributed to 
this monarch been exaggerated? We can hardly suppose so, for all the 
most accredited authors attest them, and none of his partisans have denied 
them. 

At the same time, we find evidences in the life of this sovereign that 
his passions had not extinguished the fundamental faith and attachment 
to religion which was then the moral groundwork of existence. Henry the 
Fourth cannot be assimilated with the more modern persecutors, who are 
complete strangers to the faith and practice of a religion which they would 
fain regulate and control at their own convenience. The Emperor showed 
his respect for the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, when, at Canosse, he 
refused the Holy Communion, which Gregory proposed to him to receive, 
either in consequence of the absolution he had just obtained, or as a test 
of his innocence with regard to the crimes laid to his charge, even though 
such a refusal could only be interpreted as an avowal of those crimes and 
of the justice of the condemnation pronounced against him. It is singular 
to find such a scruple co-existing with so many perjuries and sacrileges. 

This was, however, the only moment of his life in which the Prince 
gave marks of sincerity, for one of his chief characteristics was a profound 
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absence of good faith. It is surprizing that a young man, and one whose 
nature was so impetuous, could unremittingly pursue a course of deceit, 
dissimulation, and treachery. The violence of his passions never made 
him lose an opportunity of feigning and deceiving. This incorrigible 
duplicity, so often experienced and condemned, was the objecticn 
alleged by other princes against every proposal of reconciliation with the 
young King. In Gregory there is, on the contrary, nothing like cunning, 
no subtle and unscrupulous policy. Frankness, courage, and indomitable 
perseverance are his only weapons. From the first to the last day of his 
reign, no change occurs in his system or in the position he assumes. We 
find in him the same simplicity of faith victoriously struggling against all 
the powers of this world and all the artifices of error. We quote the 
testimony of one of his adversaries—of one of the strongest abettors of 
the schism—Thierry, Bishop of Verdun, who writes to him as follows— 


“This is what we know of you from yourself, or from others most worthy 
of belief. In childhood, marked out by early tokens of future greatness ; 
in early youth, enrolled in the Christian militia, amongst the despisers of 
this world, actively devoted to the service of the Church as an archdeacon, 
you conquered the love of earthly things, and attained the highest point of 
Christian fame. Elected, after the death of several Popes, to the Supreme 
Pontificate, you fled from that honour. You have at last bowed under the 
yoke. Then, in obedience to your pastoral duty, you have struggled with 
all your might to win back perverse hearts, and to teach the truth to every 
one without exception of persons, and having thus incurred the deadly 
hatred of the wicked, you pursue indefatigably the royal end you have in 
view, striking right and left with the arms of justice and of prayer.” 


In order to appreciate the true nature of Gregory’s character, fortunately 
we are not obliged to limit ourselves to the involuntary testimony of his 
adversaries, or to the researches and conjectures of learned men. 

In the nine volumes of his correspondence which have been preserved 
to us, this great Pontiff has himself unconsciously erected an everlasting 
monument of his integrity, his moderation, his straightforwardness, his 
patience, the natural tenderness of his heart, and those various character- 
istics of true greatness which were united in his soul. So strongly have 
his modern adversaries felt the strength of this testimony, that they have 
attempted to deny its authenticity, an invention worthy of a country where 
the Gospel is itself considered supposititious, and of a system which lends 
to an unknown inventor the merits of Gregory’s pure and exalted genius. 

It is then in Gregory’s own Epistles that we learn to know and to love 
the holy Pope. A man cannot write four hundred letters—most of them 
with his own hand, often in haste and without any time for preparation, 
and that under the most trying circumstances—without revealing, now and 
then, the real state of his soul. Well, we challenge whoever reads them 
to find a single passage of this correspondence which betrays selfishness, 
temporal ambition, anger ; in short, any of the lower passions of humanity. 

It is to this unquestionable evidence that we refer the friends of Catholic 
truth, in order to confirm all the proofs we have given of the greatness and 
sanctity of St. Gregory. They will see in his letters in what light the 
Supreme Pontiff received the awful position which made him a debtor, as 
it were, of truth and justice to all mankind, which obliged him not to peril 
their salvation by his silence, which overwhelmed him with the daily anguish 
of responsiblity, and invested him with a power against which all the efforts 
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of Kings and Emperors, all the weight of human strength, weighed no more 
than a “ handful of ashes, or a few bits of straw.” 

But he always associated with this power that of the Episcopate, which 
dignity far exceeded, in his opinion, the majesty of an earthly throne. There 
could not be a greater mistake than to look on Gregory as a zealous adver- 
sary of Episcopal power. No doubt he energetically complained of the 
faults of a number of bishops in his time. He attributed ‘all the evils of 
Christendom to the prevarication of certain prelates, and amongst them 
he humbly included himself. He rejoiced that laymen and even women 
devoted themselves to the freedom of the Church, whilst so many bishops 
deserted her. But his correspondence shows that he always zealously 
defended the inviolable authority of the Episcopate. In fact, he declares 
that the mandates of the bishops must be obeyed, even when they are 
unjust, except when they compromise the security of the Church. He 
refused the presents of the Count of Anjou, whom his bishop had excom- 
municated. He scrupulously respected the Episcopal jurisdiction with 
regard to ordinations, and invoked in its behalf the decrees of martyred 
Popes against bad priests, and, as we have already shown, when conflicts 
arese between bishops and monks, he knew how to decide, when justice 
required it, against the latter, even against his former brethren, the monks 
of Cluny. 

The bishops, in their quality of Princes of the Church, were, in his eyes, 
the chiefs of that army of the Lord which he was incessantly exciting, by 
the example of the chivalry of the world, to fight devotedly, bravely, and 
perseveringly the battles of their Master. 

“They will tell you,” he writes to the Archbishop of Mayence, “that the 
strict execution of our duties must be delayed. Say to those who urge it, 
‘When knights have been forewarned to keep themselves ready for war, 
what must they do when the enemy enters the King’s palace with fire and 
sword? Are they to seize their arms at once to drive away and crush the 
assailants, or shall they quietly sit down to see what the enemy will do? 
What are the evil spirits about? Are they not devastating the Church of 
Christ our Lord by the fires of vice? And what have the knights of the Great 
King—His holy priesthood—to do, but to rush to the fight, armed with the 
shield of charity and the sword of the Divine Word? Ought we not to 
blush and to be ashamed? Every day of their lives the knights of this 
world enter the lists for an earthly king. They dare every danger for his 
sake, and we—we who are called the priests of the Lord—shall we not 
fight for our King—for that King who has made everything out of nothing, 
Who has not feared to endure the most tremendous sufferings for our sakes, 
and Who promises us an eternal reward ?’” 

Thus did Gregory rebuke with a holy energy his Master’s chosen army 
when it proved unfaithful to its trust. We will quote, for instance, the 
reproaches he addressed to the French bishops relatively to the scandals 
and the crimes of their King, Philip the first : “It is you, my brethren, who 
are the guilty. You do not oppose yourself with priestly vigour to his 
irregularities, and thus you clearly become the accomplices of his crimes. 
We say it with regret. We say it in sorrow. We greatly fear that you 
will receive the meed, not of pastors, but of hirelings, for you see the wolf 
destroying, under your eyes, the sheep of the Lord’s flock, and you flee 
away ; you take refuge in silence, like dumb dogs that know not how to 
bark. ... If you think that to wage war against your sovereign’s sins is 
to fail in the duty and respect you have promised to pay him, you are 
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greatly mistaken. We can easily prove to you that the man who saves 
another from shipwreck against his will is more faithful than he who leaves 
him to perish. Do not tell me that you are afraid of the King. If you 
were to unite together to defend justice, your strength would be such that 
you could withdraw him without danger from his guilty courses,and at the 
same time free your own souls from all responsibility. Moreover, if you 
had everything to fear, even death itself, you would still be bound to main- 
tain the freedom of your Episcopal duty. 

“We therefore supplicate and adjure you, in virtue of your Apostolic 
power, think of your country, of your honour, of your salvation. Go with 
one accord, go to the King, warn him of the danger and the shame which 
threaten his people and his own soul.” 

In case the King proved obstinate in his guilt, the Pope ordered the 
whole kingdom to be placed under an Interdict, and unhesitatingly declared 
that he would do everything in his power to dethrone the King, and that, 
if the bishops faltered in the performance of their duty, he would proceed 
to depose them, and he ends his letter by saying, “ Remember those words 
of Scripture,‘ He who fears man will be confounded, but he who hopes in 
the Lord will be exalted. Let men see by your actions that you are free, no 
only in your souls but in your words. Avoid the ruin which your fear of a 
man, weak as yourself, will bring on you; but in the strength of the Lord, 
and in the might of virtue, go, as true knights of Jesus Christ, and win 
glory in this world and in the next.” 

We will now extract from the last letter he ever wrote—out of which 
we have already given some passages—his summing up of the duties and 
trials which his mission of Chief Pastor of the Church entailed upon him— 

“The only reason that the princes of the people and the princes of the 
Church have gathered together in arms against us is this: We have refused 
to be silent concerning the danger which the Holy Church is running and 
to become an accomplice of those who are not ashamed to make a servant 
of the Spouse of God. There is not a country in the world in which the 
poorest woman has not the right to choose, of her own free will and by 
the laws of the land, a legitimate consort ; but if the wishes of the ungodly 
and the teaching of detestable doctrines were to prevail, the Church, the 
Spouse of God and our Mother, would be forbidden to remain faithful to 
her Spouse by obeying His will and the Divine law. But we cannot permit 
that the sons of the Church should be condemned, as if they were the 
children of an infamous prostitution, to own as their parents usurpers and 
heretics. For such is the origin of all the evils, the dangers, the crimes 
which you behold and bemoan. . .. There are thousands of men in the 
world who are ready every day to encounter death for the sake of their 
earthly lords, but are afraid, not only of dying, but of incurring the hatred 
of certain persons, for the sake of the great God of Heaven—of Him Who 
has redeemed them. And when there are Christians—and thank God they 
still exist, though few in number, who will boldly resist the impious, even 
unto death—not only are they not unsupported by their brethren, but they 
are treated as imprudent and rash fools! ... We do implore you, then, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, try to understand what are the 
tribulations and anguish which the enemies of the Christian religion inflict 
upon us, and why and wherefore we endure them. Since I have been 
placed, against my will, on the Apostolic Throne, I have made every effort 
for the restoration of the holy Church—the Spouse of God, our Mother and 
our Lady—to her ancient glory, for the resumption of her freedom, her 
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chastity, her catholicity. But because nothing could be more displeasing 
to the ancient enemy, he has taken up arms, and as it is to me, sinful and 
unworthy as I am, that the Prophet has said, “Cry out and cease not,” 
with leave and without leave, without shame, without fear, without any 
earthly affection, I cry .out—I cry out, and I shall always cry out—and 
testify to you, that the Christian religion and the true faith, which the Son 
of God, descended from heaven, has taught us by our fathers, are being 
transformed into iniquitous, secular customs ; that they dwindle away and 
become an object of derision, not only to the evil one, but to Jews, Saracens, 
and even Pagans. For they at any rate observe the laws in which they 
believe, whereas we Christians, intoxicated by the love of the world and a 
miserable ambition, sacrifice religion and honour to pride and covetousness. 
We live without law, without reason, without faith, without hope. Those 
amongst us who still fear God fight for the sake of their own souls, but 
not for the salvation of all their brethren. How many are there who spend 
themselves in labours and shed their blood for God, as so many secular 
warriors are wont to do for their sovereigns and even for their friends and 
subjects ? 

“But if you hold, with every one who is a Christian, that St. Peter is the 
Prince and Father of all the faithful, the first Pastor under Christ, and that 
the Holy Roman Church is the Mother and Mistress of all the Churches, I 
implore you, and I command you—I, your brother and unworthy Master—to 
hasten to the aid of that Father and that Mother, and thus to deserve the 
absolution of your sins, the divine blessing, and the divine grace, in this 
world and in the next.” 

Alongside of these outbursts of his pure and dauntless zeal, St. Gregory’s 
correspondence evinces his immense solicitudt, that rare and precious gift 
which we only find in a few men of superior genius, which knew how to 
embrace all the interests, great and small, of a world more vast, as he said 
himself, than the vast empire so long subject to the laws of Rome, and in 
which the dominion of Christ had been substituted for the rule of Augustus. 
From Norway to Mauritania, from Armenia to Gallicia, his attentive and 
fatherly eyes were incessantly watching. The most critical circumstances, 
or the nearest dangers, never absorbed him. When, in some distant land, 
some obscure victim of injustice claimed his support, Gregory was every- 
where intervening when weakness had to be defended and innocence vindi- 
cated. We find him at one time combating in favour of the shipwrecked the 
savage custom of wrecking. At another pleading the cause of some poor 
Danish woman accused of sorcery. One while obtaining the restitution of an 
inheritance unjustly withheld, or the repeal of sentence of banishment, and 
everywhere maintaining the respect due to the rights and possessions of 
religious houses. Then, raising his voice on behalf of the general interests 
of nations and Churches, he defended the unity of the Liturgy against the too 
exclusive—too local tendencies of the Slavonian populations and the peoples 
of the Iberian peninsula. Russia and Denmark he protected against their 
exterior and interior enemies, Dalmatia against numerous foes and various 
dangers. In Brittany, Aragon, and Bohemia, torn by the quarrels of princes 
and bishops, he restored public tranquillity. Thanks to him, merchants and 
pilgrims were freed from the rapacious molestations of the King of France, 
and the helplessness of women, and the sanctity of marriage, protected from 
the barbarity of the Scotch. 

After having thus everywhere exercised his authority for the establish- 
ment of discipline, the promotion of peace, and the reparation of injustice, 
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in the central countries of Christendom, he extended his care to the 
Churches of Carthage and Hippo. Purified by his means, he recommended 
them, with a noble confidence, to the protection of the neighbouring 
Mussulman princes. Forestalling the future by an intuitive perception 
worthy of his heart and of his genius, he preached the Crusades to the 
Christian world, offering himself as the leader of the enterprize, in which he 
included not only the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre, but also the 
defence of the Church of Constantinople, schismatic as it was. “Those 
Christians beyond the sea,” he wrote in 1074, to King Henry, on whom he 
thought he could reckon, “those Christians whom the pagans daily massacre 
like sheep, have implored my help. Full of sorrows and desires, I would 
rather lay down my life for them than to govern the universe and forget 
them. I have therefore exhorted and invited all Christians to sacrifice their 
lives for their brethren, and by defending the law of Christ show forth the 
resplendent nobility of the sons of God. On this and on the other side of 
the Alps my voice has been heard, and more than fifty thousand men are 
preparing, if I will be their Chief and their Pontiff, to march in arms 
against the enemy, and to penetrate, under the guidance of the Lord, into 
the Holy Sepulchre. It is on account of the Church of Constantinople, 
which differs from us on the subject of the Holy Ghost, and which looks for 
peace to the Holy See, that I am most anxious to undertake this enterprize. 
. . . Our Fathers and our predecessors, whose steps, unworthy as we are, we 
wish to follow, often went to that land to consolidate the Catholic faith, and 
we likewise, helped by the prayers of all the faithful, wish in our turn, 
if Christ will open the road to us, to go there for the same faith, and to 
befriend the Christians.” 

The vices and the treachery of the German monarch prevented the 
accomplishment of this noble desire, but a seed had been sown in the minds 
of Christian peoples which was not to perish, and twenty years afterwards 
Gregory’s project was realized by the unanimous impulse of Europe, and the 
war cry, Dieu le veut, “God wills it,” collected and kept for two centuries, 
under the banner of the Cross, the flower of Christian knighthood. 

It is also in St. Gregory’s letters that we can study the real nature of his 
relations with kings and with peoples, and the species of authority which he 
claimed over them. They show plainly that in seeking to maintain his 
supremacy, he sought to establish the moral influence of a friend—of an 
affectionate and thoughtful father. As to the teachings he addressed to the 
various earthly powers, they are set forth without disguise or hesitation. To 
the people he testifies his affection, he rejoices over their ancient liberties, 
and tells them to reckon on the affectionate solicitude of their Mother, the 
Roman Church. To the nobility, then so powerful, he speaks of the duty of 
transmitting to their descendants an inheritance of virtue, as well as that of 
an illustrious lineage. He writes to a certain count: “ You who command, 
by God’s leave, a great number of men, you ought to grant Him in return at 
least one man. I mean yourself, by preserving the purity of your heart and 
soul. Those duties which you would not suffer your vassals to omit towards 
yourself, know how to fulfil them lovingly towards Him, Who created you in 
His image and redeemed you with His blood.” 

In speaking to kings and sovereigns, whether standing at the gates 
of Rome ready to make him expiate his bold language, as was the case with 
the Italian princes, or to those at the extremities of the world, like the 
Scandinavian prince, his effort was to arm them with humility sufficient to 
keep down in their hearts the excesses of pride. 
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To the King of Germany he says: “ You will not be a true King till you 
bow down the pride of your power before Christ, the King of Kings, and 
help Him to sustain and defend His Church, . . . for otherwise we cannot 
flatter ourselves that we render to our Creator and Redeemer the honour 
that we exact from these who are our brethren and fellow-servants here 
below.” 

To the Duke of Poland he writes ; ‘‘ Have incessantly before your eyes 
the last day of your life, which will come you know not when, and the fear 
of the last judgment, in order to use with the most scrupulous solicitude the 
power which God has committed to you. For be assured that the Supreme 
Judge will require strict account of all He has intrusted to you, and that in 
proportion to the rights and the authority you have enjoyed will be the 
judgment you will have to undergo.” 

And to the King of Denmark: “We most sincerely and affectionately 
implore you to make it your study to exercise, according to God’s will, the 
royal power you are intrusted with. Let your virtues be in keeping with that 
great name of King you bear, and let that justice which gives you a right to 
command the obedience of your subjects reign in your own heart... . You 
know that kings, just as well as the poorest of men, will turn at last to dust 
and ashes, that we shall all appear before that dread tribunal, more full of 
terror to us priests and kings than to others, inasmuch as we shall have to 
render an account, not only of ourselves, but of all those who have been 
under our obedience. 

“ Live and reign then, my dear prince, in such a manner that you will be 
able to look without fear on the countenance of the Eternal King, and 
receive from His divine hands an eternal and incomparable crown as the 
reward of your good administration of your earthly realm.” 

The Spanish princes he thus exhorts: “ You see and experience every 
day how transitory this life is, and how deceitful are our earthly hopes. 
Whether we wish it or not, we hurry on to our end, and always remain 
exposed to a certain danger, without knowing when death will overtake us. 
. .. Think then on this end; think on the bitterness of the moment when 
you will leave this world, and your body will decay in the ground. Think of 
the terrible judgment which awaits all your actions, and arm yourself 
beforehand against these perils; consecrate your arms, your riches, your 
power, not to worldly pomp alone, but to the honour and service of the 
Eternal King. Govern and administer the laws so as to offer up your 
integrity as a sacrifice of justice, pleasing to the Almighty, so that you may 
have occasion to hope in Him Who can save kings and deliver them from 
death, and transform the perishable greatness which you are invested with 
in this world into that supreme beatitude and incomparable glory which are 
without alloy and without end.” 

And to the King of Hungary: “We recommend to your prudence to 
walk without turning aside and without hesitation in the ways of justice, to 
protect with a paternal piety widows, orphans, and strangers, and not 
merely to abstain from injuring churches, but to defend them against the 
pride and violence of aggressors.” 

To the King of Castile: “ Your humility and your obedience have made 
you worthy to possess divine truth and justice ; but as devout souls _like to 
be exhorted, and as virtues always require to be exercised, we exhort your 
Highness to lift up your mind from the perishable greatness of this world to 
that which is eternal, to use the one as something liable to vanish at once, 
and earnestly to seek the other, which gives the fulness and the eternity of 
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glory. . . . In order the more deeply to imprint our words upon your heart, 
we send you a little key which contains a relic of the chains of the Blessed 
Peter, in the hope that God, Who by a miracle of His omnipotence broke 
the fetters of His Apostle, will free you by His merits and His intercession 
from the bonds of your sin.” And again: “ Do not hesitate to nominate to 
the highest dignities of your Church foreigners or persons of humble birth, 
when they are properly qualified for them. The Roman Republic owed its 
great prosperity in the time of the pagan, and still more since the Christian 
era, to the fact that it always held in greater esteem superiority of soul and 
body to that of birth or race.” 

To William the Conqueror, King of England, he writes : “ As to you, my 
very dear son, whom I always tenderly embrace in Christ, you are already 
the pearl of princes in our day, and I would have you become, by your 
justice and your obedience to the Church, a pattern and a model to all 
sovereigns in the future. If they refuse to be enlightened by your example, 
and will not save their souls, your glory and your reward will not be thereby 
diminished, and even in this world God will give to you and to your children 
power, honour, and victory. If you had raised some miserable serf to the 
royal dignity, you would, no doubt, expect that he should pay you homage, 
and God having thus raised you, a poor miserable bondsman of sin, for in 
this condition we are all of us born, and made you gratuitously a powerful 
King, think constantly of the honour, and labour for the interests of the 
Almighty Jesus Who has made you what you are. Be not discouraged by 
the multitude of bad princes. Evil has always a multitude on its side, virtue 
only a few chosen ones on hers. If ona field of battle there are many who 
run away, the greater and more pure is the glory of the valiant warrior who 
fights on. Yes, inasmuch if the great ones of this world, blinded by their 
pride, rush headlong into the abyss, so much the more should you, whom 
God has loved with a special love, increase in humility and obedience. 
May that God and Father imprint those virtues in your soul, that after the 
triumphs and conquests of this earthly reign, you may be for ever seated in 
the heavenly kingdom amongst holy kings.” 

To the Queen of England, who offered him beforehand all the presents 
he might desire, he answered : “Instead of gold, of precious stones, and all 
the valuable things of this world, these are the presents you can make me, 
these are the gifts I ask of you. Lead a chaste life, share your riches with 
the poor servants of God, and with the poor. Esteem and love all that is 
simple and true.” 

And to another queen as follows : “ Write on your heart that the Queen 
of Heaven, that Queen who is enobled above all the choirs of angels, who 
is the honour and the glory of all women, who is the fount of salvation, and 
of the nobility of all the elect, did not disdain to live on earth in poverty 
and holy humility. God will acknowledge as queen only the woman whose 
life is governed by the fear and love of Jesus Christ, and this is the reason 
why so many holy women, who have been beggars in this world, are glori- 
fied now in heaven and on earth, whereas so many queens and emperors 
are disgraced before God and before men. We therefore entreat and com- 
mand you to lead to God the soul of your dear son, your Lord and your 
King, to serve the Church with all your might, and to defend the poor and 
all the victims of oppression and injustice.” 

And then to the King of Norway: “It is of you that the Gospel speaks 
when it says that some will come from the East and the West, to rest with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. Hasten ; come then 
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in haste. You inhabit a remote part of the world, but if you run quickly 
you will share the royalty of your ancestors. Stretch on to the end. Be 
associated to the end which faith, love, and hope set before you. Meditate, 
as you advance in life, on the nothingness of human glory. Use your 
power in protecting widows and orphans, and serve as well as love, with 
all -your might, the cause of justice. 

But what is most remarkable in Gregory’s letters, is the insight they 
give as to the interior dispositions of his soul. They betray his ruling 
passion, the love of justice, and the only fear he ever knew, that of losing 
his soul. We find him writing to the Countesses Beatrice and Mathilda. 

“TI say with the Prophet, ‘Let justice be your sacrifice,’ and then you 
can hope in the Lord. I set the defence of the miserable and of the 
oppressed as much above prayers, fasts, and vigils,as I reckon with the 
Apostle that charity is the highest of all virtues.” “We are placed above 
other men in order to make them experience not our power but our justice. 
. . . It is certainly safer for us to resist unto blood in the defence of truth, 
than to perish eternally by yielding to iniquity. It is safer for us to die 
because we have defied the might of the impious, than to betray those poor 
Christians who love their God, who obey His laws, and give preference to 
justice over life.” Gregory ends this letter by this grand truth: “The 
abandonment of justice is the shipwreck of the soul.” “My greatest 
fear,” he tells the Germans, “is to be accused before the Supreme Judge of 
maladministration of my office.” And addressing the Duke of Bohemia he 
says, “It is God Who urges and Who threatens me by the mouth of the 
Prophet Ezechiel, when he declares, ‘If thou dost not warn a criminal of his 
crime, he will die, and it is at thy hands I will require his blood.’ I am 
ready to accept all the mitigations that can soften the severity of the 
doctrines of our holy Faith, except what concerns the Eternal King, and the 
peril of our souls. I will do all I can for King Henry that justice and mercy 
will permit me to do, without endangering his soul and my own.” It is 
noticeable that this reservation differs in nothing from that which the Pope 
had already made to Robert Guiscard, the sole prop of the Holy See, whom 
it was so important for him to conciliate. 

St. Gregory’s tenderness of heart chiefly overflows in his intimate com- 
munications with Beatrice and Mathilda, two noble and courageous 
Princesses, whom he justly called the daughters of St. Peter, his own 
sisters, whom he daily remembered in his prayers, and who reminded 
him of the holy women in the Gospel at the Sepulchre of our Lord, when 
they sought in the same way, with a pious love, the captive Church, buried 
as it were in her afflictions, and worked to restore her to liberty and life. 
The Pope was wont to write to these two friends with all the freedom of a 
Spiritual Paternity and that lively and intimate regard which furnished a 
pretext to calumny. 

“We shall have,” he says, “to render you an account of our actions, and 
thus to give you the strongest possible proof of the strength of our attach- 
ment. . . . Farewell, dearly beloved friends in Christ. Be assured that we 
keep you in the depths of our heart, bound, as it were, to our love.” We 
find revealed also in this correspondence the secret existence of lofty 
sorrows, of a disgust of life, and of the passing anguish of a noble soul crushed 
under the weight of trials and disappointments, which begin by causing it 
the deepest dejection, but in the end, lead to passionate heavenward 
aspirations. 

“T have recovered,” he writes to the Countesses, “from a dangerous, and 
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as it appeared, hopeless illness, and I am sorry for it, for my soul sighs 
with all its might for that heavenly home where He Who sees my toils and 
my sorrows promises rest and refreshment to my weariness. Here I am 
again given up to my accustomed annoyances, to my endless anxieties, 
condemned to suffer every hour of the day, like a mother in travail, without 
being able to save the Church from shipwreck.” 

To Hugues de Cluny, he addresses these words, “ How often have I 
asked Jesus to withdraw me from this world, or to let me be useful to our 
common mother, and yet He has not delivered me from my tribulations, 
and my life has not yet been in any way useful to that mother, whose ties 
He has chosen should be as chains tome. On every side I am besieged 
by overwhelming griefs. The Eastern Church has abandoned the Catholic 
faith, and the devil already visits upon that Church its obedience to him, 
by the loss of her children massacred by the barbarians, as if to preclude 
them from repentance. When I look to the north, the west and the south, 
I find with difficulty bishops whose appointment and whose morals are 
according to law. Amongst the secular princes, I know none who prefer God’s 
glory to their own, and justice to lucre. The Romans, the Lombards, and the 
Normans amongst whom I live, are in some ways worse, as I often tell them, 
than the Jews and the Pagans. . . . Between griefs every day renewed, and 
hopes, alas, often disappointed, tossed about by a thousand storms, I live a 
kind of living death. I often cry to Him Who has bound me with these 
chains, Who has brought me back in spite of myself to this Rome, where for 
twenty years I have remained against my will, Hasten Thy coming ; make 
no further delay; deliver me for the love of the Blessed Mary, and of 
St. Peter. ... I do believe that if Thou hadst laid such a burthen on 
Moses, or on Peter, it would have crushed them. What will then become 
of me, who am nothing by their side? Thou must then, O my Jesus, govern 
Thyself, Thy Pontificate, with Thy Peter, or Thou must see me perish, and 
the suppressed Pontificate crushed with me.” 

But this great soul happily knew the remedy for all its griefs. All the 
remedies of the spiritual life were offered to it. Prayer was its perpetual 
resource, and then it could exclaim, “ When Jesus the Holy Comforter (true 
God and true Man) stretches out His hand to my misery, joy comes back to 
me. In myself I die incessantly. In Him I sometimes live again.” 

Convinced that the defeats of the good cause resulted only from the sins 
of its defenders, Gregory the Seventh reckoned as his most efficient help 
the prayers of holy souls. With that view he requested those of the Monks 
of Cluny, and of the Community of Bec. Also those of the Abbot Anselm, 
who was soon to follow so gloriously in his footsteps. Quoting the encourag- 
ing words of the Holy Fathers, with what fervour he recommends frequent 
Communion to the Countess Mathilda. “He who is wounded sighs for a 
remedy. Sin is our wound, the Divine Sacrament our remedy. As nature 
prompts a woman to feed with the abundance of her milk the child she has 
brought into the world, so does Christ incessantly feed with His Blood those 
whom He has regenerated.” 

Even in the fearful sentence which he was twice obliged to pronounce 
against the Sovereign of Germany, and again in the intimacy of a confi- 
dential correspondence, with what humble and tender reliance he invites the 
aid of the Queen of Heaven, to whom he commended Mathilda’s salvation, 
and whom he invokes as “the highest, the holiest, the best of mothers, the 
sweetest towards sinners, and more ready than any earthly mother to raise 
us up when we fall, and to reward our love.” This tender devotion towards 
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our Lady obtained for him during his illness many a vision, in which the 
Mother of God revealed to him by salutary warnings the ways of perfection. 
This is one of the characteristics and privileges of his sanctity, which the 
Church bids us recognize. 

Supernatural cures -obtained by the intercession of Gregory, and other 
miracles besides, evinced to his contemporaries, from his youth upwards and 
throughout his life, the sanctity of the Pontiff. Amongst other facts it is 
related that as he was saying Mass at Monte Cassino where Robert Guiscard 
had conducted him towards the end of his life, two peasants came forward 
to watch him closely ; they were following with anxious curiosity all the 
movements of the Pope, when one of them, falling into an ecstasy, saw a 
white and gold necked dove descend from the skies, and alighting on 
Gregory’s right shoulder, extend its wings, and dip its beak into the chalice 
he had just consecrated. Three times did St. Peter appear to this peasant, 
charging him to impart this vision to the Pope in order to excite him to 
perseverance in his work, with the aid of the Holy Ghost. Gregory himself 
in the midst of the overwhelming affairs which reached him from every part 
of the world, had ecstasies which for a while freed him from their weight, 
and by contemplation transported him in the midst of the joys of Paradise; 
as soon as it was granted to him to spend a few hours in solitude, celestial 
visions instantly refreshed and reinvigorated his soul. Those supernatural 
favours far from injuring that humility which was, as it were, the foundation 
of his spiritual life, never made him relax in his efforts to merit heaven. His 
fervent devotion made him earnestly desire the gift of tears, added to prayer, 
that gift so highly prized in the middle ages. 

To the eternal honour of Christian humility and penance, and to show 
how genius and true courage are engendered in the bosom of the Church, 
we will add that Gregory, Monk and Pope, never gave up any of the most 
minute mortifications of the monastic life,even on the Pontifical throne, 
that he chastised his flesh by fasts, vigils, and the use of the discipline, 
like the humblest of his religious brethren, and that this great man, this 
giant in the battles of the faith, this victor, this conqueror, whose name filled 
the world with its renown, had learnt to subdue his will and even his most 
natural inclinations to the degree of depriving himself of certain vegetables, 
such as onions and leeks, because he had taken too much pleasure in eating 
them. 

We must therefore never forget that it is not only a great man buta 
great saint whom Catholics venerate in Gregory the Seventh. It is not 
enough for us to admire and to bless his memory, we have the right and it is 
a duty for us to implore and to claim the benefit of his intercession with 
God, for after shining with unexampled splendour in the annals of history, 
his name has been inscribed by the Church in the Martyrology, the most 
glorious book given to man to publish. 

To those who study the course of centuries in a Catholic point of view, 
it is of much less consequence to notice the material successes of the Church 
than the continual evidence of the supernatural strength of faith, the triumph 
of Christian sentiments, and the maintenance of the dignity and purity of 
souls in the great events and the great characters of her history, and 
nowhere is that satisfaction more completely afforded to the hearts of the 
faithful than by the contemplation of the life of Gregory the Seventh, for 
it represents in the highest degree the divine independence of the soul 
redeemed by the Blood of a God, in opposition to the might of the world 
and the devil, and we do not hesitate to say that it is this and this only, 
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that we must see in that famous interview at Canossa, where the young 
and magnificent representative of the Imperial power, and of the first secular 
monarchy of Europe, had to kneel at the feet of the feeble old man of 
obscure birth, who governed the Church of God. Some of the recent 
apologists of the Papacy have chosen to see in this fact the triumph of the 
Southern over the Northern race, so long the oppressor of civilization in 
the barbarian world, and of intelligence over material power. No, let 
us not diminish by a false and profane grandeur the real majesty of that 
scene. Let us, on the contrary, venture to assert that it was a victory 
independent of all questions of race, of time, or of earthly power ; a victory 
such as the Church has a thousand times gained in a form less striking 
indeed and therefore less odious to the world, but such a victory as the 
humblest parish priest or the most obscure monk can at any time gain— 
the victory of humility over pride, of an energetic and straightforward 
conscience over violence, for the time being disarmed, of the soul subject 
to God over the rebellious flesh, of Christian duty over human passion, 
in one word, of all the supernatural force which constitutes for ever the 
divine independence of the Church against all the stratagems and violence 
of its enemies. 

The only successes which Gregory enjoyed during his lifetime were 
simply spiritual, and bought at the price of the hardest trials and the most 
bitter disappointments, which only ended with his death. He had foreseen 
that such would be the case, and he accepted beforehand the consequences 
of his resolution. “If I had chosen,” he often said, “to let the princes and 
the great ones of the earth rule according to their passions ; if I had held 
my peace when | saw them treading under foot the justice of God, if at 
their peril and mine I had thrown a veil over their crimes; if I had not 
had at heart the love of that justice and the honour of Holy Church ; oh, 
then I might have reckoned on more submission, more riches, more repose, 
and more homage, than any of my predecessors. For justice’ sake I 
resolved to brave the hatred of the wicked by obeying God, instead of 
provoking His anger by a guilty subserviency. As to their threats and their 
cruelty, I care not for them, and I shall always be ready to die rather than 
to consent to their iniquity and betray justice.” 

Gregory kept his word to the end, the last words his lips uttered on his 
death-bed at Salerno attest it. On the 25th of May, 1085, the Feast of 
St. Urban, Pope and Martyr, he said to the Cardinals and Bishops around 
him, “My beloved brethren, I make no account of all my trials, and my 
trust is in this alone, that I have always loved justice and hated iniquity, 
and for that reason I die in exile.” Upon which a bishop replied, “ My 
lord, you cannot be said to die in exile, for God has given you as a heritage, 
all the people and the limits of the earth, as the limits of your power.” 

That Bishop was right. It was in truth no exile, it was the death that 
beseemed such a champion, it was the seal of a victory that posterity alone 
could appreciate, for we can truly say, Gregory would not have been 
deceived in his choice, even if he had only had in view the earthly triumph 
of his cause. Had he been vanquished, had his courage reaped no other 
fruit than defeat and exile, his giory would have been equally great. But he 
succeeded, and succeeded so completely, that in the whole history of the 
great struggles of humanity no record can be found of a more complete and 
more lasting success than his. He had found the Church polluted within, 
and enslaved without. He achieved its inward purification and its outward 
deliverance. Thanks to him, the incontinency of the clergy, which had 
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threatened to become a universal law, disappeared. That side, so vulnerable 
a one, in those commissioned to teach the truth, has never been seriously 
assailed since his days. It was due to him that celibacy became the im- 
perishable distinction of the Catholic clergy. Thanks to him, Simony has 
also been solemnly proscribed, and though incessantly disguised under 
a thousand forms, it has at last been completely extirpated from the bosom 
of the Church. Thanks to Hildebrand—but only after fifty years of warfare 
begun by his decrees and directed by his spirit—the institution of bishops, 
that basis of ecclesiastical government, ceased to be confounded with lay 
investiture. Above all, thanks to him, the independence of Pontifical 
election, annulled during two centuries by imperial usurpation, was for ever 
secured. 

Since his Pontificate, the consent of the Emperor was no longer asked 
for, nor even offered, and he has bequeathed to his successors a throne 
which they have all been enabled to ascend without any human power 
weakening and discrediting their authority by pretending to control it. He 
has left them, moreover, the most magnificent example of that mysterious 
and undying strength, always veiled by the holy weakness of the Church, 
from the eyes of its persecutors, but which survives them all, and, never 
in vain challenged, bursts forth at the most unexpected moment to confound 
their artifices and defeat their violence. 

Yes, in all these ways Gregory has triumphed, and his triumph has 
lasted to this day. The only point m which his work has failed, although 
continued with equal courage and constancy by his successors during three 
centuries, the only point on which the future did not realize his expectations, 
has been the establishment of that power of supreme arbitration between 
crowns and peoples, which the greatest minds have always admired and 
desired, and which he hoped to deduce from the examples of his prede- 
cessors, the unanimous consent of the Christian nations, and the political 
and religious constitution of society in his days. He never meant, however, 
to bind Christian consciences by any solemn decree with regard to a power 
which would have been an advantage to temporal society, but which was not 
necessary either for the authority or the freedom of the Church. Monarchs 
in the first instance, and then peoples, after having vied in recognizing and 
appealing to it, have chosen to reject this maternal jurisdiction which the 
Church has long ceased to exercise or evento claim. Kings have thrown 
off the yoke of ideas and convictions, which rendered them accountable to 
the Church, but as there must be a curb of some sort to all sovereignty 
on earth, and as, thank God, that curb will never altogether fail, others 
he judgment of princes, and 


have erected themselves into a tribunal for t 
been more lenient and more 


we all know whether their sentences have 
respectful, and in what manner they have consolidated thrones. As to 
peoples, they have joined with their masters in throwing down the barriers 
which the Church has raised between the weak and the strong ; and it is the 
general opinion in our days that the silence of a voice which was wont to 
speak with equal power to kings and to peoples has been a happiness and a 
progress for society. The execution of Louis the Sixteenth, the dismember- 
ment of Poland, and the French Revolution can witness, if necds be, to the 
advantages both have derived from it. 
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IIL.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. The Chronicle of St. Antony of Padua, ‘‘the Eldest Son of St. Francis.” Edited by 
Henry J. Coleridge, of the Society of Jesus. (Quarterly Series.) Burns and 
Oates, 1875. 

The attempt made in the Story of St. Stanislaus, one of the late 
volumes of the Quarterly Series, to set before English readers a simple 
and undidactic narrative of the life of a saint, seems to have been so far 
successful as to encourage the Editors of the Series to follow up the 
volume on St. Stanislaus by a similar volume on St. Antony of Padua. 
In the former case, the writer had to deal with the life of a saint which 
had but little of incident in it, and which was already very well known 
in this country by the excellent biography of St. Stanislaus, edited by 
Mr. Healy Thompson. In the present case, the Saint who is the subject 
of the volume is probably more widely venerated than St. Stanislaus, 
while, on the other hand, the particulars of his life are not so well 
known. They are, moreover, of a more striking and even a more 
romantic character than any that meet us in the case of St. Stanislaus, if 
one or two remarkable exceptions be made. We may therefore hope 
that this volume will be still more welcome to our Catholic readers than 
its predecessor, and that the Editors may be still further encouraged in 
the work which they appear to contemplate. There are many lives, 
especially among those of the medieval and pre-Reformation saints, 
which will become very attractive under treatment of the same kind as 
that which St. Antony has here received. Such are the lives of St. Bernard, 
St. Bridget of Sweden, St. Catharine of Siena, and of the great patriarchs 
themselves, St. Francis and St. Dominic. When we say that they will 
become attractive, we by no means wish to derogate from the beauty of 
biographies of a different class, or to deny the almost self-evident pro- 
position that instruction and edification must be ends to which every 
biographer of every saint ought naturally to look. 

The work before us is divided into four books, each of which contains 
a stage in the career of the Saint, considered as a whole. First we have 
a book called “The Training of a great Preacher.” For it is pre- 
eminently as a preacher that St. Antony has made his mark in the annals 
of the Church, although it is our misfortune not to have his sermons in 
any form that can give us even an idea of the effect which his preaching 
produced. Perhaps, however, it is a mistake to think that any report 
such as could be given us, even by hearers of such sermons as his, using 
their memories while the impression was yet fresh upon them, could give 
us a fair idea of what they were to those who listened to them. There 
is always a special grace about the spoken word of God, which is not 
indeed sacramental, but which has a power and a blessing attached to it 
which do not belong to the mere words apart from the preacher and the 
occasion. It has lately been remarked that the Evangelists often “ con- 
tent themselves with stating the fact that our Lord preached, instead of 
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telling us what He said” 1—as if the words themselves were, in com- 
parison, unimportant. St. Luke tells us of an occasion when a number 
of doctors of the law had been assembled to listen to our Lord—it was 
when He was about to work the miracle on the paralytic, which proved 
His power to forgive sins—and the Evangelist adds, as a special com- 
mentary, “ the power of the Lord was to heal them,” as if in reference 
to the special grace which attends the spoken word. Great preachers 
like St. Antony must of course be supposed to have had this grace given, 
as an accompaniment to their preaching, in an unusual degree. We 
imagine that the idea of writing their sermons beforehand was not 
familiar to them. They had prepared themselves by many long years of 
silent study, by the constant practice of the highest virtues of the reli- 
gious life, especially the virtues of humility and penance, and at the time 
they used prayer and meditation as their chief preparation, though no 
doubt they carefully arranged their matter and the order of their dis- 
courses. In modern times, for one preacher who takes too much pains 
to prepare his sermons, there are a dozen who do not take half enough, 
and there are too many whom the dangerous gift of fluency tempts to 
preach before they have studied. We would not, therefore, say a word 
against the most careful preparation. Still, it must be remembered that 
a well-filled mind and a heart on fire with the love of God will seldom 
lack words on a congenial subject, and that while writing out a discourse 
beforehand clears the mind and suggests a great many developments and 
illustrations which will not otherwise occur, it may be too much labour 
to attempt to burthen the memory with all that has been thus written.. 
The remains which we have of the great medizval preachers are im- 
mensely valuable, although they will not furnish the modern popular 
preacher with sermons which he can produce cut and dry in a pulpit in 
Paris or London. They are, probably, as much as St. Antony or 
St. Vincent found it useful to note down, with some occasional enlarge- 
ments on the part of the editors. These editors, therefore, are not so 
much to be blamed for their part of the result, for they have only 
developed in their own way what was meant to be developed somehow. 

However, we have ourselves been “developing” the thoughts sug- 
gested by the preaching office of St. Antony in a way which have 
carried us to some distance from our theme. We are accustomed to 
think of the Saint as a very young man, and he was not much more 
than half way between thirty and forty when he died. But he was not 
a youth when he became a Franciscan friar, but a priest of the age 
of twenty-six, who had already been some years in religion as an 
Augustinian Canon Regular. It was as an Augustinian that he gained 
his immense learning, having been taught by masters who came straight 
from what was then the fountain-head of good theology in Europe, the 
University of Paris. There was a Providence about this, for if 
St. Francis had had him for his child during those early years, it is 
not certain that he would have thought of giving him so much theo- 

1 The Preaching of the Beatitudes, p. 42. 
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logical training, while, on the other hand, it is certain that without that 
training he would never have been able to be that “Hammer of 
Heretics,” which he was called in his own day. Little enough did he 
think of it himself. Besides his great learning, which was cherished and 
preserved by a wonderfully retentive memory, he must have received 
from nature the great oratorical gifts which are almost indispensable in 
a work like his, voice, presence, action, and the like. But he never 
used them, and was unconscious of their existence, till they were dis- 
covered by what men call an accident, in the manner related in the 
chapter taken from this book, which we transferred to our own pages 
in our last issue. A more perfect picture of the way in which God 
trains His own great instruments is hardly to be found in the Lives of 
the Saints. 

The Book on the Training of St. Antony is naturally succceded 
by another which embraces almost the whole of his Apostleship, 
period altogether of not more than nine years. Here again we have 
a typical representation of the ways of Providence with so many of His 
greatest servants. St. Antony was given to the world for nine years, 
while the career of St. Francis Xavier was limited to ten. In that 
short time each of these two Saints did their mighty work for God and 
the Church. Each, to all human judgment, was taken away when a 
far greater work lay before him to accomplish: and the work of each 
was taken up after him, not so much by a line of great saints like 
himself, as by a whole generation of good religious men of his own 
Order. From this Second Book of the work before us we may extract 
the account of the famous scene in which St. Anthony rebuked, and, 
for the time, half converted, the famous tyrant Ezzelino da Romano— 

Antony’s heart bled for the trouble that had fallen on his beloved city, 
and not only did he grieve for that distress, but he saw the fruit of his 
labours, the work of his Master, the salvation of many souls, endangered by 












the tumult of excited passions, the blood shed and rapine, aiid the thousand 
evils which war igs in its train. His indignation against the author of 
these calamities was heightened by his 5 person ul affection for the Campo- 
sampieri. The child whom Ezzelino had shut up in prison was the nephew 
f his special fries is 30, in whose house, as will be rei b red, Antony 
had been f ed wit h the visit of our Divia Lord. rant was at 
this time at Ba o, and thither, on the ath of March, 1 iately after 
the Easter f , our Saint went to plead the cause of ¢ Sod and Hi ; people 
with him. Antony stood before Ezzelino in the simple majesty of holi iness, 
full of zeal for the glory of God and the salvation “of the poor sinner before 
him, and in words of fearless energy reproved him for the ambition which 
made him-—a young man in the Gains of his age—trample on every con- 
ider ation of justice and compassion, shed the blood of his brethren, stir up 
feud aa hatred where he found peace and harmony, and add to these 
acts of savage cruelty the basest arts mulation ‘and bad faith. He 
told him re God would hold him dnswerable, not only for hi Ss own sins, 
but for every act of brutality and rapine committed by his followers ; that 
now was the time, when the voice of God’s messenger was sounding in his 
ears, to turn back from the path of guilty ambition, to put an end to blood- 
shed, to give peace to the land. He was to restore the innocent child to 
liberty, at nd t h tle of Fonte to its rightful owners. Was not his imperial 


fief enough for him, and would not the praise of Christian moderation bea 
fairer prize than any blood-bought triumph? Then he went on to threaten 
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him with God’s vengeance if he turned away from this warning, and to 
picture to him the life and death which would be his lot—his heart torn 
by the fear and hatred of those he had wronged, days poisoned by jealousy 
and suspicion, sin heaped upon sin, and the end of all to die with curses 
ringing in his ears, despairing of mercy, and lost for all eternity. 

For some time Ezzelino strove to resist Antony’s words, and those who 
were present expected a burst of furious anger from him, little used as he was 
to words of counsel, far less of rebuke. But the outburst did not come. 
They saw him cast aside his sword and throw himself at the feet of the 
simple friar, with his belt round his neck in token of submission and 
humility, begging him to pray for him to the Lord ‘that none of those 
things which had been spoken might come upon him.’ 

Antony seems to have said no more to Ezzelino at the time, but to have 
left him to listen to the voice of conscience, whilst he himself went away to 
commend the matter in earnest prayer to God. As soon as he was gone 
the courtiers asked their lord how it was he had allowed the friar to address 
such language to him, and he is said to have replied thus: “ What could I 
do? I tell you that while that friar was speaking to me I saw his face all 
shining with such a glory that it filled me with awe and terror, and I was 
conscious within myself of a feeling that I cannot explain, which compelled 
me to take off my belt and kneel down at his feet, as you saw me do, like a 
criminal ; whatever he told me to do, I should have obeyed him, so terrified 
and humiliated was I.” 

Wonderful as was the effect of Antony’s words on this ferocious tyrant, 
it was not lasting. In the immediate object of his mission he was, as we 
shall see, successful. But as regards his own soul, the miserable man seems 
to have turned from what may have been the last offer of grace, and to have 
continued his course of brutality and sin—the tyrant’s life and death with 
which Antony had threatened him if he did not repent. Even before his 
bold visitor left Bassano, Ezzelino had so far recovered from his awe as to 
dare to make trial of his disinterestedness. He sent some of his followers 
to offer him a valuable present, and instructed them to kill him on the spot 
if he accepted it, but if he refused it to resent nothing that he said to them, 
however severe, in the way of reproof. The messengers offered Antony 
their master’s gift with every mark of respect, begging him, of his kindness 
and charity, to accept the present which their lord sent by their hands, and 
to promise to help him by his prayers. “God forbid,” said the Saint, “that 
I should accept a gift all stained with the blood of the innocent and of 
Christ’s poor, which loudly cries for vengeance to the throne of God, and for 
which your master will have to give a strict account to Him. Go back, 
and bid him not to abuse His patience and provoke His wrath. Go back, 
I say, with all speed, that the roof may not fall upon you, nor the earth 
swallow you up.” 

The Third Book contains an account of the last year of St. Antony’s 
life, a part of which he spent at Rome, where he was highly honoured by 
the Pope—who canonized him before he had been a year dead—and 
when the miracle of Pentecost was repeated in him on occasion of a 
sermon which he preached, by order of the Holy Father, before an 
audience composed of persons of a great number of various nations. 
He spoke either in Latin, or in Italian, or in Portuguese: but his 
words were caught by the ears of each one of his hearers in his own 
native language. After his visit to Rome, he had no more to do but to 
go to Padua, the city of his predilection, and there, after a short period 
of wonderful preaching, die in peace. The last Book of the volume 
is called ‘‘The Reward of a Faithful Servant,” and is divided into 
four chapters, treating of the Saint’s funeral, his canonization, his 
singular protectorate of Padua, and his very numerous miracles. 
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On this subject of miracles the Editor has spoken with unusual bold- 
ness in his Preface. There can hardly be a doubt that one of the great 
dangers to religious faith in Revelation, as such, which beset the minds 
of the rising generation of Englishmen at the present day, lies in the 
half-hearted and inconsistent line which is taken by many of the learned 
Anglicans on the subject of miracles. Mr. Farrar, in his Life of Christ, 
has put them in the background. The writers in the Speaker's Com- 
mentary on the Bible have more than once explained them away. Canon 
Mozley, in his Bampton Lectures on A/irades, has adopted a line of 
defence which the author of Supernatural Religion has completely turned. 
Meanwhile, modern miracles are continually laughed at and set aside as 
absurdities. The Anglican divines have still a considerable work lying 
before them to do in defence of Christianity. In the last century many 
of them did admirable service in that defence. Now the pressure of 
controversy is forcing them to abandon, in principle, and often in effect, 
the Scripture miracles themselves, because they are hopeless of making 
any sound reasonable distinction between those miracles and the miracles 
of the Church. Let us hope that some at least of them may in time 
come to a more sane view of this great question, involving, as it does, 
the maintenance of Christianity itself by means of one of its divinely 
appointed evidences. There are many who would rather believe nothing 
than believe the Catholic Church. Let us hope that more reasonable 
minds may be found to recognize, in the first place, that considered on 
abstract grounds, miracles cannot be deemed impossible by any believers 
in Revelation, and, in the second place, that there is no logical ground 
for drawing an essential distinction between Scripture miracles and 
ecclesiastical miracles. 

The following is the passage in the Preface to which we refer: “I 
can make no apology,” says the Editor, “for the detail in which these 
miracles are related in the pages which follow. It would be quite natural 
in a rationalistic or even in a Protestant writer to omit them or slur 
them over, though, in the case of a writer of the last named class, I con- 
ceive that he would be very inconsistent in so treating them, unless he 
was prepared to sacrifice the miracles of the Gospel in any history of 
our Lord. Catholic writers have over and over again shown to demon- 
stration that the only logical and reasonable manner of dealing with 
Christian miracles of any age is to consider them as generally possible 
and even, in certain cases, probable, and to let single miracles rest upon 
the same evidences as other facts possible or probable in history. This 
principle may sometimes be asserted without being acted upon. We may 
sometimes be too much inclined to put the miracles of the saints in the 
background, when we do not omit them, or to pass them over as less 
important than they are in truth, much as the Gospel miracles are some- 
times set aside by writers who still call themselves believers in the super- 
natural Revelation of which the Gospels are the record. Perfect loyalty 
to our faith, in the one case as in the other, seems to require that we 
should make no compromise whatever as to what we believe to be true. 
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One of the great notes of the Church, that of sanctity, has been in all ages 
providentially attested by the evidence of miracles, among other kinds of 
evidence, and our Lord’s promise as to the continuance of this kind of 
evidence is plain and indisputable. It is this truth, rather than any 
remarkable difficulty as to miracles in themselves, which makes their 
recurrence in the lives of Catholic saints so unpalatable to the world 
at large, to Protestants no less than to rationalists, though for different 
reasons. It is a matter of sincere regret to many, who wish well to those 
among the higher Anglicans who are engaged in fighting the battle 
against infidelity with so much of earnestness and learning, to see them 
so ready to consider it as a matter of course that the miracles with which 
the careers of the Catholic saints are studded are to be treated as fictions 
or even as impostures. Unfortunately, their ecclesiastical position re- 
quires this concession on their part, but it does not the less involve 
them in an inconsistency which is fatal to their own arguments against 
unbelievers. Perhaps, if they find Catholic writers at all inclined to 
withdraw from the defence of Catholic miracles as matters of history, 
they may be confirmed in their own implicit sacrifice of evidence on 
which the truth of Christianity depends in no slight degree. 

‘‘ Again, it can never be truly imprudent to set before Catholics the 
marvels by which the Christian Apostolate has, in all ages alike, been 
attested and sanctioned. Their faith may be fed and increased by 
the knowledge of the wonders which God has worked and is constantly 
working through the intercession of the saints, while the same faith may 
be chilled and enfeebled, if these glorious evidences of His Power and 
Love are in any way set aside from their lawful place.” 


2. St. Vincent Ferrer, of the Order of Friar Preachers: his life, spiritual teaching, and 
practical devotion. By the Rev. Father A. Pradel, of the same Order. Trans- 
lated from the French by the Rev. Father T. A. Dixon, O.P. Washbourne, 
1875. 

From St. Antony of Padua to St. Vincent Ferrer seems a natural 
transition, and it is a transition which we rejoice to be able to make. 
There are many contrasts, as well as many resemblances, between the 
two most famous preachers of the Franciscan and Dominican Orders 
respectively, and to look at their lives together cannot but enlarge our 
conception of the wonderful manner in which God from time to time 
refreshes His Church by the gift of great saints in her seasons of severest 
need. We had not long ago to speak of the great dangers which 
threatened religion at the time of the appearance of St. Vincent. Father 
Dixon’s translation of Father Pradel’s book on the Saint comes most 
opportunely to encourage the hope that the troublous times of the 
nineteenth century may be the occasion of the raising up on the 
part of Providence of some such generation of saints as illustrated the 
fourteenth, and again, the sixteenth century. 
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Like St. Antony, St. Vincent had a comparatively long preparation 
for his marvellous apostolate. He was, according to the computation 
adopted by Father Pradel, forty-eight years of age when he was called 
to it, having already spent as many as thirty years in religion. His 
apostolate, reckoned from the time at which he began to preach, em- 
braced twenty-one years. It was perhaps even more wonderfully mira- 
culous than that of St. Antony, it covered a larger field in the countries 
of Europe, and it was further remarkable as having been fruitful in the 
conversion of a large number of Jews and Mahometans. If the story 
lacks the indescribable fragrance of quaintness and simplicity which 
haunts that of St. Antony, it is perhaps rather from the difference between 
the respective chroniclers of the two Saints, than anything else. The 
world was older at the close of the fourteenth century than in the days 
of St. Antony—there was less simple faith and greater corruption of 
manners. Thus St. Vincent’s apostolate has a sterner air than that of 
the eldest son of St. Francis—the great Dominican preacher is the 
“Angel of the Apocalypse,” announcing the approach of the Day of 
Judgment, and bringing about that large return of men to God in 
penance which was to be the condition of the healing of the great schism 
in the Papacy. 

Father Pradel’s work is rather, as we have said, a book on St. Vincent 
Ferrer, than a simple biography. The life of the Saint occupies more 
than a third of the whole contents. It is a complete sketch, well 
written and well translated. The remainder of the volume is of extreme 
value. There is a whole book containing the “ Spiritual teaching of the 
Saint,” and another consisting of devout practises in his honour. The 
first of these two books is taken from the book on the Spiritual Life 
which St. Vincent left behind him, and which has been the favourite 
companion of many great saints after him. We had. marked for ex- 
traction the whole of the fourteenth chapter of this book, containing a 
number of beautiful ‘‘ motives to excite us to perfection,” but we found 
the passage too long to quote. We may substitute an account of one of 
several “ daily exercises” which St. Vincent taught to his spiritual 
children. 


St. Vincent, speaking of the daily prayer of St. Bartholomew, in regard to 
which we read that he genuflected a hundred times a day, and as many 
times at night, explains how the holy Apostle applied this number of genu- 
flections to the glory of God and to the memory of His divine perfections, 
and the effects which correspond with each one of them. There are a 
hundred of them, each accompanied with an Our Father, on account of the 
considerations which the Apostle drew from each of the divine prayers. 

Apropos of this, St. Vincent proposed a similar practice, but more easy 
and precise. He counselled only the recital of ten Our Fathers every morn- 
ing and as many each night, in honour of the Divine excellences, which are, 
Power, Wisdom, Goodness, Creation, and Providence, whereby God governs 
the world, the redemption of the human race, the glorification of the elect, 
the condemnation of the reprobate, the purification of the souls in Purgatory, 
and the final sentence that will be passed-at the Last Judgment. The Saint 
taught that in practising this devotion the Christian should begin’ with the 
sign of the Cross, then purify his heart by making an act of true and sincere 
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contrition, and afterwards say the first Our Father [in honour, we suppose, 
of the power of God]. Passing to the second Divine perfection, he should 
meditate on the wisdom and knowledge of God, by which He sees and knows 
all things, without anything being concealed from Him. After this considera- 
tion he should repeat the second Our Father. He must consider in like 
manner the great goodness of God, Who created all things through His love 
for man, although He had no need of either heaven or earth, or of any 
creature whatsoever. He shall then recite the third Our Father. Coming 
thence to consider the fourth Divine excellence, which is the creation of all 
things in nature, the visible, such as ourselves and all corporeal beings, and 
the invisible, which are the angels, the Saint explained how each was 
adorned with inexplicable beauties and transcendent virtues. And, having 
said an Our Father, he commenced to meditate on the great vigilance with 
which God governs the world, and His Providence, which supplies life and 
raiment to all, remedies in time of sickness, which sends tribulations to 
humble our pride, and prosperity to console us. The Saint then recited the 
fifth Our Father. ‘These first five meditations over, he contemplated in like 
manner the other Divine perfections, and said an Our Father after each of 
them. 


Devotions such as these may not seem very new, and yet it is 
astonishing to think how many good souls, for the want of hints like 
those here given, are at a loss how to spend even a few minutes in 
mental prayer, or in that kind of mixture of mental and vocal prayer 
of which the Rosary is the most famous instance. It will be observed 
that St. Vincent, like St. Ignatius, in one of his “methods of prayer,’’ 
does not suppose the meditation and the recital of the vocal prayer to 
be quite simultaneous. 

The last part of the volume before us is quite a mine of devotion. 
There are many anecdotes of the Saint interspersed in the novenas 
which are here given. We select a couple of these. As Christian 
women in our own times are so entirely free from the faults of curiosity, 
the love of dress and personal adornment, the anecdotes which follow 
can have no practical application in the present day. 


When St. Vincent Ferrer returned for a time to his own country, Queen 
Violante placed herself under his direction. The Saint addressed to her 
instructions, so full of the unction of Divine love, that the Queen, feeling 
within her such veneration for the man of God, was desirous of visiting him 
in his cell. She asked this favour of him at different times ; but, far from 
granting it, the Saint expressly forbade her to enter where he was. This 
only excited the Queen’s curiosity the more. Casting aside all obedience, 
see went to the Convent, followed by her Court, choosing a moment when 
she supposed her holy confessor would be absorbed in prayer. The door of 
the cell was opened by the Religious, they found the Saint on his knees at 
prayer, but, wonderful to relate, it was impossible for the Queen to see him, 
although he was before her. The Religious, thinking he was buried in con- 
templation, imagined that he was not aware of the Queen’s visit, and 
apprized him of it that he might rise to compliment her. “ What compli- 
-ments !” rejoined the Saint, “know you not that women cannot enter our 
cells! She has come in without any permission, she shall not see me till 
she leaves it.” The Queen stood astonished at hearing the voice of the 
Saint whom she sought in vain to discover; she asked him where he was. 
“IT am here,” he answered, and he again added that, until she left his cell, 
she should not see him. The Queen at length left the cell, St. Vincent 
followed her, and, when she was about to depart, he made himself visible to 
her, but with a severe countenance. Armed with a holy zeal, he cautioned 
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her never more to come to his cell, or she would pay dearly for it. “God 
would have punished you severely,” he said, “but for the ignorance and 
thoughtlessness which led to this fault.” 

It appears that the Queen’s curiosity still tormented her, and after 
a time she went so far as co peep through the chinks of the door 
to see him in an ecstacy in prayer. The other anecdote relates to a 
Princess. 

The Princess Jane of Prades, sister of Queen Margaret, the widow of 
Martin, King of Aragon, assisted one day at the preaching of St. Vincent 
Ferrer, which took place in the timber market. Without any one knowing 
whence it came, a heavy stone was seen to tear asunder the hangings that 
were intended to shade off the sun, and it fell with great force on the head 
of the Princess. She was struck to the earth by the violence of the blow, 
and every one thought her dead. The assembly were greatly moved at 
seeing their Princess reduced to such a state. But the holy preacher encou- 
raged them not to be alarmed, because the stone, he said, did not fall to kill 
the Princess, but only to knock down the tower which she carried on her 
head, meaning the extravagant ornament of her hair. Then the Saint, 
turning to the Princess, said, “ Princess Jane, rise up.” At these words, and 
to the astonishment of the assembly, she got up sound and well, miracu- 
lously preserved from death and completely cured of her vanity. 


3. Son, Remember; An Essay on the Discipline of the Soul beyond the Grave. 

By the Rev. John Paul, B.A., Rector of St. Alban’s, Worcester. London: 

H. K. Lewis, 1857. 

We have read this little work with much pleasure, for though 
somewhat diffuse in style and treatment, it displays many indications 
of considerable reading, and what is better, of real thought. Mr. Paul 
has learned to distinguish between what he happily calls positive and 
negative holiness, or the holiness that results from the vital action of 
the soul under the influence of God’s grace, from the mere passive 
reception of an imputed justice or righteousness. He eschews therefore 
as a natural consequence, the merely mechanical Protestant notion of 
the process by which the soul is qualified in a moral point of view for 
heaven ; by some spiritual galvanic sort of shock, that is, by means of 
which the soul, whatever may be its degree of perfection or imper- 
fection, is fitted at once to pass into the searching light of God’s 
presence. Following the dictates of common sense, to which the 
universal teaching of the Church from the beginning imparts its 
sanction, and the result of every day experience, he acknowledges that 
souls meet their last hour on earth in very varied states; in very 
different stages of preparation for heaven. ‘The mechanical process, 
therefore, being set aside, there only remains one of purification and 
discipline by which imperfect souls may become perfect, “ without spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing,” and so be invested with the wedding 
garment for the great marriage supper of the Lamb. 

It is superfluous to say that this view is the foundation of the 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, of which Mr. Paul seems not to have 
seized the precise significance. He contends that the soul after leaving 
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the body remains in a state of probation, and because the Church 
denies this in the sense that the soul which departs in the state of 
grace can be in danger of ever again falling from that state, Mr. Paul 
infers that she discards the notion of moral discipline, as an essential 
part of the purgatorial state, as well. But this is not so. True, the 
Church regards Purgatory as a penal state, but still a state in which the 
penalties come from the hands of a loving Father, Whose chastisements 
carry with them that moral discipline which each soul requires. Surely 
there may be moral discipline in the quiet exercise of patience and hope 
and the long expectation of those joys after which the enlightened soul 
so ardently aspires. Such at any rate is the view of one prevalent 
school in the Church, as represented by St. Catharine of Genoa, which 
lays especial stress on the moral character of the purgatorial dispen- 
sation. 

Mr. Paul also gets into difficulties on the question of the Judgment. 
He seems to think that the doctrine of the particular judgment of each 
soul after death, conflicts with the teaching of Scripture on the General 
Judgment at the last day. We do not see such opposition. When a 
man dies, his state after death must in some way be at once determined, 
and that implies particular judgment. Then there is no contradiction 
in this to the doctrine of the General Judgment, which according to the 
teaching of so many of the Fathers, has quite a different function 
assigned to it to that of the particular judgment. The part of the 
General Judgment is to make the great final separation between the 
good and the bad, to confirm the sentence of the particular judgment, 
and thus to vindicate the march of God’s general Providence and the 
justice of His dealings with each individual man. 

We cannot but hope that a more enlarged acquaintance with the 
works of Catholic theologians will enable Mr. Paul to correct these and 
other views in his able Essay that a Catholic cannot sanction; and in 
the meantime we may help towards this by reminding him that the 
whole doctrine of the Church, so far as it is of faith, is comprised in the 
two statements of the Council of Trent—that there is a Purgatory ; and 
that the souls detained therein are helped by the “suffrages of the 
faithful, and most especially by the acceptable Sacrifice of the Altar.”! 
Other questions bearing on this matter may be, and are, agitated in the 
schools, and concerning such questions there is considerable divergence 
of opinion ; but this only bears witness to the freedom that exists in the 
Church in cases of controversy where she has not definitively spoken. 
In necessariis unitas; in dubits libertas ; in omnibus charitas. 


4. Light leading unto Light. A Series of Sonnets and Poems. By J. C. Earle, B.A. 
Burns and Oates, 1875. 

That Mr. Earle is an industrious writer is evident from this as well 

as from other works of his which we have had occasion to review. ‘To 
1 Conc. Trid. Sess. xxx. 
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our mind, a writer who gives himself so seriously to cultivate that very 
difficult form of poetry, the, sonnet, with so much attention to rule and 
so much general success, is sure to be one who loves his art and deserves 
more appreciation than he will commonly get. The sonnet is a difficulty, 
not only to writers, but to readers also. It is but a mouthful, if we may 
use so common a figure, both of sense and verse; but it is a large 
mouthful, and requires “attention.” This is the line’ of poetry which 
Mr. Earle has cultivated, certainly with very great success; and if we 
may venture to say so, he appears to us to improve as time goes on, 
and to have become a master in his art. ‘There are some really first- 
rate sonnets in this volume, and not a few of high excellence. There 
is one on a Landscape by Poussin— 





What dost thou here? The circling woods are still, 
No ripple mars their shadow in the wave, 

A sultry mist is on the purple hill, 
And cool—how cool at noon !—this slumberous cave, 
Where water-music’s never varying stave 

Trickles among the spars ; and in the rill 
A gentle voice is heard of power to save, 

And thus rebukes a brigand’s rampant will :— 

** What doest thou here? ‘Thou art not in attune 
With the blest concord of the full-ripe year. 

What hath thy midnight hate to do with noon? 
Here all is blossom and thy heart is sear. 

Nature disowns thee, and insulted June 
Blushes and shrinks from thee as if in fear.” 


Mr. Earle’s series of sonnets is probably meant in the main to unfold 
a chain of philosophical musings of which his connection will become 
manifest to the studious reader as he proceeds. It would be foreign to 
our purpose to endeavour to anticipate the process for him. We must 
find room for at least two more of these beautiful sonnets, the first on 
Miss Thompson’s picture of the Ro// Ca//, the other on the Materialistic 
Philosopher. 


From the bleak foreground of a waste of snow 

Springs up, as if from teeth by Cadmus sown, 

A group of warriors. Hark! the trump is blown ; 
The roll is spread. ‘‘ What! all the rest laid low? 
All but this harried remnant? Has the foe 

Like grass the flesh of our brave comrades mown 

And o’er the plain the mangled corpses strown 
Of those who marched with us few hours ago?” 

O Life, O Death, O Suffering, Hope, Despair, 

Indifference, Valour, and Unconquered Will— 
Epitome of soldier-life-—all there 

Looking and breathing from the canvas, still, 
Yet half in motion! And did fingers fair 

With easy touch the arduous task fulfil ? 


** Away !” he cried, ‘‘I can no longer bear 
To see the sacred face of Isis veiled 
One stroke her lovely countenance will bare. 
Hand me the tools.” The sculptor’s work, assailed 
Thus rudely, yields. But, ah, no beauty hailed 
With rapture radiates through the quivering air. 
The eager quest for the divine has failed. 
A red and shapeless block alone is there. 
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Not all unlike that Memphian youth I deem 
Him who on Nature’s mysteries would gaze, 

Would realize in her his noblest dream 
Of perfect being and harmonious ways, 

Yet, having pierced all things that are or seem, 
There face to face with godless Matter stays. 


Some of the other poems in the volume—for it is not all made up of 
sonnets—are written with great freedom, and have a true ring about 
them. There is a long address “to the Friendly Reader” at the end, 
from which we may extract a few stanzas. 


No need of poesy to flood the fields 
Of heaven with dreamy fictions of the soul ; 
The Christian faith a brighter colouring yields 
And sheds authentic splendour o’er the whole. 


Not ours the hope to wing our rapturous way 

From star to star through depths of radiant blue ; 
The realms unseen are lovelier than they, 

The spirit worlds more wonderful to view. 


There mortals made immortal, psyche-like, 
Leaving behind the chrysalis of clay, 

Evolve their innate powers anew, and strike 
Into vast tracts of empyréan day. 


Mindful of these, the Church from shore to shore 
Brings sacrifice with prayers, which never cease, 
That He Who in their name has gone before 
Grant them ‘‘a J/ace of comfort, light, and peace.” 


Baptized afresh in Pentecostal fire, 

Impelled by breathings of primeval Love, 
Borne swiftly to fulfilment from desire 

And mastering lessons in the schools above, 


Alert on offices of good to all 
Who come within their high appointed range, 
And ardent in the hope to disenthral 
Some sceptic minds from misconceptions strange, — 


Such is, we may believe, the lot of those 
Who in the body strove a glorious strife, 
And fixed their loving eyes on Him Who rose 
To be their resurrection and their life— 


To claim them, at the moment of their death, 
Not all denuded of their mortal frame, 

But breathing with a new ethereal breath 
In bodies like the bodies whence they came,— 


In bodies such as on Mount Tabor’s peak 
Elias and the Lawgiver displayed 

When Peter’s eyes were with the vision weak 
And James and John of light’s excess afraid, — 


In bodies such as that the prophet wore 
When from the banks of Jordan he arose, 
And horse and chariot angelic bore 
His twofold nature to its grand repose, 





In bodies such as that which Henoch took 
When, to a higher life translated, he 
Dying died not, but joyfully offshook 
The cumbrous garment of mortality,— 


In bodies such as John in Patmos saw 

Wearing white robes and waving victors’ palm, 
Quaffing the vital founts in love and awe 

And filling heaven with antiphon and psalm,— 
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In bodies like in measure to our queen’s, 
Who in the dank vault never was entombed 
But to a sceptre over ghostly scenes 
Of fruitfullest activity assumed, — 


In bodies such as many a saint has brought 
From fields, not far remote, of paradise, 
The cell of contrite Meditation sought, 
And burst refulgent on some streaming eyes,—- 


In bodies like and yet unlike the clay 
Which, beautifully moulded in the womb, 
Erst in the primal stage of being lay, 
And thence arose as from a living tomb. 


We are not sure that we quite understand the theology of this 
passage, especially as regards the bodies of those who are “not all 
denuded of their mortal frame” at the moment of their death. We 
understand mortal bodies, and the bodies of the saints, after the Resur- 
rection, and the apparent bodies seen in visions, which do not exist 
except in the visions. But in the passage before us there appears to 
be some confusion of the real and the apparent. Elias and Enoch have 
their mortal bodies still. Moses had an apparent body at the Trans- 
figuration. Our Blessed Lady has her glorified body in heaven. In 
no other case, as far as we know, is a glorified human soul at present 
united to a body, and Mr. Earle seems to speak of the habitual state 
of certain servants of God. Perhaps he is answering some objections 
which we do not understand. But we think his theology is not always his 
strongest point. There are two sonnets (72 and 73), on ‘‘ The Existence 
of Evil,” and “ Evil itself a Good,” which appear to be at least liable to 
misconception, even if the language can be squared with orthodoxy. 
But then, 

Pictoribus atque poetis— 


and theological poetry is one thing, and poetical theology another. 


5. The Sacrifice of the Eucharist, and other doctrines of the Catholic Church, explained 
and vindicated. By the Rev. Charles B. Garside, M.A., Author of Zhe Prophet 
of Carmel, &c. London: Burns and Oates, 1875. 


The title of this book gives a very inadequate description of its 
contents, for the Essay that supplies it does not occupy more than one- 
third of the volume. The remaining two-thirds are taken up with a 
variety of subjects for the most part bearing on the leading points of the 
great Protestant Controversy. Communion under one kind; Tradition 
as a vehicle of Christian doctrine ; the Atonement and Purgatory, are 
amongst the subjects that Mr. Garside deals with; and they are treated 
with an erudition and clearness that leave little to be desired in a work 
of such a kind. It is always a difficulty to combine clearness and 
simplicity of statement with the production of such amount of docu- 
mentary proof as will satisfy the reader on any point under discussion ; 
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this task Mr. Garside will, we think, be found to have accomplished 
in a very happy manner. 

We are especially pleased with the way in which Mr. Garside has 
dealt with the question of St. Bonaventura and the Psalter of the Blessed 
Virgin. This is one ‘of the stock objections of Protestant Controver- 
sialists, upon which they can always fall back and raise a cry when 
beaten off the ground on weightier matters, and our readers will 
remember that this objection was once more brought to the front by 
Dr. Cumming no later than a year ago in his controversy with 
Mgr. Patterson. Mr. Garside shows that there is considerable 
ground for doubting the genuineness of the Psalter, but he gracefully 
abandons the polemical vantage ground thus afforded, and meets the 
whole question on principle alone, and with a success that cannot fail 
to dispel much of the misapprehension with which the subject has been 
loaded. 

One portion of the Essay on the Sacrifice of the Eucharist strikes us 
as having a special value for the present times, where Mr. Garside 
speaks of the loss of the “central idea of religion, the adoration of 
God by sacrifice,” as a consequence of the shallow and inadequate 
view that Protestants take of our Lord’s mediatorial work. Concentrat- 
ing their attention on the one great act on the Cross, they lose sight 
at once of the great liturgy of His previous life, and of the continuation 
of His mediatorial and priestly functions at the right hand of God. 
That He is a priest for ever according to the Order of Melchisedech, 
involves the continuation of the priestly functions connected with His 
mediatorial office, and such continuation in turn postulates a presthood 
on earth through whose ministrations the vital operations of His Eternal 
Priesthood may be really and effectually carried on. It is upon this 
principle alone that the great sacrificial and sacramental system of the 
Catholic Church rests ; a principle that simply amounts to this, Jesus in 
all and all in Jesus. 

The latter part of Mr. Garside’s book consists of replies to certain 
anonymous correspondents who attacked him in the newspapers with 
reference to a course of lectures that he delivered in Cornwall in 1874. 
These replies treat briefly but well of the ordinary questions which 
Protestants are never tired of misunderstanding and misrepresenting, 
such as Reading the Scriptures, the Blessed Virgin, Purgatory, Confession, 
the Roman form of Absolution, and so forth. 

On the whole we do not doubt that this work will be found to be an 
exceedingly useful manual for those who have the burthen of controversy 
in any way imposed upon them, and we heartily wish it the full measure 
of success it deserves. And that measure is not a small one, whether we 
regard the intrinsic value of the book itself, the ability of the writer, 
or the excellent tone in which the work has been executed. It is a 
ground for solid satisfaction not to be able to point out one expression 
that can fairly touch the most delicate sensibilities of those to whom 
Mr. Garside has felt it his duty to oppose himself in the interests of 
religious truth. 
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6. Who Translated the Bible? or Biblical memoranda concerning the Holy Scriptures ; 
showing the part taken by the Catholic Church in their Translation and Dissemi- 
nation, &c. By Edward Swarbreck Hall. Hobart Town: Fletcher, Liverpool 
Street, 1875. 

This is an excellent little work, both on account of its intrinsic 
value, and of its origin. It comes as a messenger from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to testify to the unity of the Catholic Church in all 
lands, and to show that even amidst the new nations that are struggling 
into life in the far off southern seas, she has faithful children and zealous 
and capable champions. 

The book owes its existence to the misrepresentations and calumnies 
uttered by clerical speakers at the Annual Meeting of the Tasmanian 
branch of the British and Foreign Bible Society, held at Hobart Town, 
in the month of June, 1872; and the greater part of its contents were 
printed in the Hobart Town Cathelic Herald, in the years 1872-73. 
In their present shape these letters form a neat and readable volume, 
and furnish a complete manual of all that a well-instructed Catholic 
need ordinarily know with reference to the literary history of the Holy 
Scriptures. Mr. Hall, who, to his credit be it spoken, is a layman, and 
member of the medical profession, gives a brief but clear and accurate 
account of the ancient manuscripts of the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures upon which our possession of the sacred text so largely depends, 
and enters into a description of the various versions and printed editions 
of the Scriptures that have appeared in most of the languages of the 
world. ‘The immense number of these versions and editions before the 
Reformation is a sufficient reply to the charge so ignorantly, and because 
ignorantly, so persistently brought against the Catholic Church, that she 
shrinks from being brought face to face with the Bible. So far from that 
she has always acknowledged that the written word of God is one great 


source of revealed knowledge, and of her own spiritual life. 

We do not attempt to touch upon the details of Mr. Hall’s work, for 
we trust that it will find its way into the hands of every Catholic who 
really wishes for solid information on the subject of which it treats. 
To master its contents would be the begt possible antidote to many 
of the undefined vacuous objections against the Church and Christianity 
altogether, and the Bible in particular, that are floating about the surface 
of society in such plentiful abundance at the present day. 

7. Vesperale Romanum juxta ordinem Breviarii Romani, cum cantu emendato, editum 


sub Auspiciis SSmi. D, N. Pii Pius LX. curante S. Rit. Congreg. 1875. Pustet, 

Ratisbon. 

Pius the Ninth has done for ecclesiastical music what his prede- 
cessors have done at various times for the liturgical books of the Church. 
The Congregation of Rites is the natural councillor, the organ and 
representative of the Holy See, in all matters which affect public 
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worship. Its decrees enjoy the singular privilege of being regarded as 
the official declaration of the Supreme Pastor, to whom alone, as the 
Council of Trent has declared, is reserved the power of changing or 
ordering the details of Catholic worship. Only those who have followed 
the exact and multiplied study which the Congregation expends on the 
minutest points, can form an idea how carefully every decision is 
weighed. The erudition, the archzology, the consideration to be given 
to modern exigencies, which go to form the decisions would suffice to 
entitle their decrees to the highest respect, quite abstracting from their 
official character, and from their consequent claim upon our obedience 
and respect. 

If, however, they were the mere expressions of a learned body, they 
would leave us much in the position of those Anglicans who experience 
how difficult it is to know what to adopt where there is no living and 
authoritative judge to decide. Just as was done in the correction of 
the Vulgate, the Ritual, the Breviary, or the Martyrologium, the Con- 
gregation have, in the question before us, called in to their help a 
number of learned men, who for a quarter of a century have devoted 
themselves to the study of plain chant. As finality is impossible, so 
complete perfection is unattainable in this edition of the Graduale, just 
as it was unattainable in the version of the Latin Vulgate. All that 
concerns us is, that now by a formal decree it has become the autho- 
rized version. 

M. Harbest, one of the Ratisbon school, to whom it is understood 
we owe the arrangement of the book before us, as well as of the 
Vesperale, besides his long studies in Germany, studies characterized by 
the critical thoroughness peculiar to his countrymen, and aided by the 
labours of Proske, Att, Benz, De Witt, and others, has spent many 
years upon his work in Rome. 

The adoption of the text of the Medicean edition as the basis of 
this new version has not been made without patient and careful thought. 
But the decision of the Congregation has raised the “approved text” 
above mere antiquarian criticism, and given it a status which no musical, 
archzological, or critical fancies can any longer challenge. 

Pustet, the publisher, has proved himself worthy of the honourable 
selection made of him to bring out the new versions, and the type is 
all that could be desired. 


8. How to write clearly. Rules and Exercises on English Composition. By the Rev. 
Edwin Abbott, D.D. Eleventh ‘Thousand. London: Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday, Fleet Street, 1875. 

In a matter so delicate as composition, there is always a danger of 
rules defeating their own object. If multiplied too much, they con- 
centrate attention on themselves at the expense of the end designed, 
and produce the very confusion and feebleness that they are intended 
to obviate. Any tendency to over regulation is especially to be guarded 
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against in the present day, when there is a strong distaste for fine 
writing, and a sensitive impatience of a style of composition that in any 
way substitutes form for matter. And with good reason, for nothing 
more thoroughly corrupts and emasculates a literature. 

What the modern English mind above all values in writing is clear- 
ness and force. Clearness can only be arrived at by an exact knowledge 
of the value and meaning of words, and by skill in their collocation, so 
that the very first step in good composition involves attention to matter 
rather than to form. Accuracy in the knowledge of words comes first ; 
the skilful use of them will follow. And this is still more true with 
respect to force in composition, and, indeed, in all discourse. Forcible- 
ness depends essentially upon the matter and not the form. The 
well-stored material holds the first place. When that is secured the 
disciplined mind should marshal its stores with such amount of form as 
to give point to the matter but not obscure it. Clearness and force 
would result, and conviction ought to follow. 

Still rules in moderation are useful and necessary, and in the little 
work before us Dr. Abbott seems to have given them in just measure. 
Dr. Abbott has already done good service by his “‘ English Lessons for 
English People,” and he has earned an additional claim on the gratitude 
of students by the present well-compacted little work. The book will 
be found highly useful for those who in the upper classes of schools 
have made their first essays at composition. 


g. Stories of Holy Lives. By M.F.S. Author of Stories of the Saints. 
Washbourne, 1875. 

We see in the selection of lives which we have made, the effect of 
the late movement among us in the direction of Hagiology. Almost 
all the lives here related have been the subject of separate publications 
in the last few years, such as BB. Henry Suso, Margaret, Peter Favre, 
John Colombini, John Berchmans, and again, Luisa de Carvajal, Anne 
Catharine Emmerich, Anna Marie Taigi, Marie Eustelle Harpain, and 
the Curé d’ Ars. The stories seem well put together. 


10. The Unrivalled Atlas of Modern Geography. For Schools and Families. Thirty- 
four Maps, with Index to twenty thousand names contained in the Atlas, 
W. A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh and London, 1875. 


Messrs. Johnston’s new Modern Atlas seems to us fairly to deserve 
its name. The maps are beautifully drawn and very clear. We could 
have wished that the scale could have been more uniform, or at all 
events that England and France might not have been on a smaller scale 
than their neighbours, Belgium and Holland, Scotland and Ireland. 
The index is extremely valuable, and as the price is so low as three and 
sixpence it is not easy to imagine an Atlas more likely to be popular. 
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